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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 5.—Paul’s Parewell to Ephesus. . 
2. April 12.—The Resurrection om 2 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love : Temperance 
Pe re es sk ek. . 5 a wk ee Rom. 13: 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. .... . Acts a1: 3-12 
5. May 3.—Paul Arrested... Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May to.—The Plot against Paul... ... Acts 23: 12-22 
7 
8 


Acts 20: 28-38 
Or. 15: 20, 2%, 50° 


. May 17.—Paul before Felix. ........ Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 


. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa... ... . . Acts 26: 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit. ......... Rom. 8: 1-14 
10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. .... . Acts 27 : 33-44 
rr. June 14.—Paul at Rome. . ‘gid ys oe Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
12. June 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy... . . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 


13. June 28.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 90: 16-27 ........ . . Address to the elders 
Tuesday.—Acts 20: 28-38. ........ Paul's farewell to Ephesus 
Wedmesday.—1 Pet.s:t-tr. 2. 2 2 2 2 wee ee Elders exhorted 
Thursday.—2 Cor. 12: 10-19. . . . Strength in weakness 


. 2) Aare ee - . Warning against deceivers 
OE SS ee era are A pattern 
ERS RE eee Stedfast in the truth 


Mary to John 


By Frances Bent Dillingham 


¢ OGETHER in our hearts we keep this day; 
*Tis one lone year since that dread hour of 
pain, 

Since he gave up and took his life again, 
Since thou, my second son, hast been my stay, 
And still we love to talk of him alway. 

Dost thou recall his baby eyes? ‘Tis vain, 
Thou wert a child with him: how plain 
I see the head that on my breast once lay, 
To-night I feel his little fluttering hand. 

Yea, John, he was with God, the living Word ; 

I always knew his high and heavenly place. 

Yet he is mine,—thou canst not understand, 
Thou knewest him as Master and as Lord,— 
But, oh, to-night I see his baby face!” 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 





Is There Any Matter ? 


A great many claims that men make and are 
ready to battle over are at the best not worthy of 
serious thought or discussion. How much time has 
been wasted over the question whether all that we see 
is merely in our sight, and has no positive existence 
beyond our thought! Bishop Berkeley devoted his 
great powers to this great absurdity, and many philo- 
sophical nonentities have puzzled themselves, if no- 
body else, in trying to prove his truth or falsity. 
Byron covered the whole ground in the case, when 
he said : 


‘* When Bishop Berkeley said, ‘ there was no matter,’ 
And proved it, ’twas no matter what he said.”’ 


But God is, and we are, and we must give account cf 
ourselves to God for what we do and for what we fail 
to do that we ought to have done. That's a matter 
of importance to us, whatever we think about it. 


sx 
What is Prayer ? 


Many a person thinks of petition as the chief ele- 
ment in prayer, —indeed, counts prayer as synonymous 
with asking God for some special gift. This is being 
like a child who supposes his chief duty to his mother 
is asking her for something more, without telling her 
that he loves her or thanking her for what she has 





done for him, or for what she is to him and to her 
other children. Frederick W. Robertson says on this 
point, ‘‘ Zzad life is most holy in which there is least of 
petition and desire, and most of waiting upon God, — 
that in which petition passes into thanksgiving.'’ A 
young believer was startled when he heard a devoted 
man of God say impressively, ‘‘God is more honored 
by one word of praise than by ten words of petition.’’ 
That was a thought which the young believer never 
forgot. Does petition or praise have largest place in 
our prayers day by day? When Jesus on one occa- 
sion healed ten lepers, all of them took the choice 
gift and went away with it, but only one of them 
turned back to give thanks. In which division should 
we oftenest be found, —with the one, or with the nine? 


Pad 
Man’s Part in God’s Providences 


God's providences are larger than our own plan- 
ning. If the day is fine on a Sunday that has been set 
apart for special services, we are apt to think the weather 
‘*providential."’ But if the day should be stormy, 
is that any less providential? Does it not depend 
largely upon ourselves? If we can turn a disappoint- 


ment into something that makes for righteousness, it . 


becomes providential to us. We can thus get good 
in an unexpected way. It is our recognition of God's 
hand in our circumstances that makes theng providen 

tial opportunities. Thus does God hogior man in 
making him a co-worker. God always @xpécts us to 
do something toward bringing about regults. He has 
no use for a man who expects God to Alo it all. 


i 2 / 
Dr. Schauffler’s Message , 


A rich life's expériences’fire worth more than 
untried theory. Dr. A; F. Sclfauffler has had a pecu- 
liarly fruitful experience in @any and varied fields of 
Christian work and Sundaychool activity, When he 
talks or writes on methods/of Sunday-school work and 
Bible study, his words have the weight and worth that 
can come only out of such a lifetime experience as his. 
For this reason the readers of The Sunday School 
Times are to be congratulated on the’ forthcoming 
séries of noteworthy articles from Dr. Schauffler, an- 
nounced on the third page of this isstt#. May the 
tested results of his long-time study and ptactice bear 
fruit in the lives of the many thousands of other faith- 
ful workers to whom, through these columns, he will 
speak. 






Tributes to Hilprecht’s Pre-eminence 


|* IS very pleasant to the many friends of Professor 
Herman V. Hilprecht to perceive the hearty and 
unqualified recognition of his pre-eminence, in his 
sphere of scholarship and of research, by the eminent 
scholars in different countries who are best qualified 
to have an opinion in such a matter. These tributes 
come in various forms : On the one hand, from those 
whose attainments and assured recognition put them 
above petty jealousies and envies ; and on the other 
hand from those who have been foiled in their best 
efforts to reach a plane or to secure a recognition to 
which they aspired. 

Professor Frederic Delitzsch of Berlin, son of the 
late venerable Franz Delitzsch of world-wide fame as an 
Oriental and biblical scholar (whose reverent, evan- 
gelical contributions to The Sunday School Times 
some sixteen years ago were more than ordinarily 
valued by its readers), is one of the foremost Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian scholars in Europe. He was the in- 
structor of Dr. Hilprecht when the latter was a student 
in Germany, and his estimates of modern scholars in 
that sphere carry more than ordinary weight. In 
his work, ‘' Entstehung des altesten Schriftsystems,”’ 
Professor Delitzsch included Professor Hilprecht as 
one of the three eminent scholars to whom he dedi- 
cated that work, and spoke of the ‘‘ profound, un- 
usually conscientious, and successful paleographical 
studies of his highly esteemed friend and co-investi- 
gator,"’ Professor Hilprecht. Again, in the same 


work, Professor Delitzsch says: ‘‘ But of more im>: 


portance than all others, and especially valuable for 
the history of Babylonian writing, are those archaic 
documents which... were made accessible to the 
scientific world by H. V. Hilprecht in his work ‘ Old 
Babylonian Inscriptions,’ which is beyond all praise"’ 
(ber alles Lob erhabeny). 

Professor A. H. Sayce of England stands at the 
head of such scholars in Great Britain. He is not 
only Professor of Assyriology in Oxford University, 
but on the death of Professor Sir P. Le Page Renouf, 
Professor Sayce was made president of the Society of 
Biblicai Archeology. In that position he is now rec- 
ognized as prominent before the world of scholarship. 
Of Professor Hilprecht’s position and work he says 
positively : ‘Careful study has enabled Professor 
Hilprecht to create the science of Babylonian pale- 


ography.’' Again he says: ‘‘ Hilprecht has thus done 
for the cuneiform script what has been done by schol- 
ars like Kirchhoff [of Berlin] for the history of Greek 
writing."’ 

The author of what is admitted by scholars in both 
Europe and America to be the best and most complete 
history of Babylonia and Assyria yet written in Eng- 
glish, Professor Dr. Robert W. Rogers, says heartily : 
‘*« Professor Hilprecht is clearly one of the most emi- 
nent Assyriologists now living, and may justly be 
regarded as one of the founders of Babylonian pale- 
ography. His copies of texts have never been ex- 
celled in beauty, and for accuracy rank with the best 
work ever done in the field. To great skill as a copy- 
ist, interpreter, and teacher, Hilprecht adds a wide 
knowledge of the Orient, both ancient and modern, 
and has made contributions to the study of its history 
both by bold conjecture and by solid investigation. 
His reputation is secure to-day, and his fame seems 
assured for the morrow."’ 

It is in the study and translation of Old Babylonian 
that Professor Hilprecht stands pre-eminent among 
the scholars of the world. Old Babylonian is the 
oldest language of which the world yet knows. It is, 
in a sense, the basis of later Babylonian, and of 
various other languages, and of Assyrian. Its deci- 
phering has opened up to modern scholars early cen- 
turies and their history which were undreamed of 
until Professor Hilprecht began his investigations, Of 
this all scholars who are competent to have an opinion 
are aware. While it is unnecessary at this time, in 
view of Professor Hilprecht's recent publications, to 
enlarge upon his achievements as an explorer and ex- 
cavator, it is worthy of note that he combines the gifts 
of the explorer with those of the decipherer to an ex- 
tent probably unknown in any one man since the days 
of Rawlinson. 

Some scholars, indeed, have indirectly testified to 
Professor Hilprecht’s pre-eminence, by publishing as 
their own discoveries certain identifications in the 
Bible record which he had made and anounced to 
the world,—such, for instance, as the river Chebar, 
or the Great Canal in Babylonia, on the bank of which 
Ezekiel saw his vision. 

A few who are unhappy because they have failed to 
win a position as scholars in this sphere, have tried 
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to comfort themselves with asserting that they are 
kept back from fame by not being permitted to ex- 
amine for themselves the tablets from Nippur. Some 
of those thus complaining could not decipher the 
tablets if their lives, instead of their fame, depended 
on it. Others are simply in error when they say that 
any such barrier to fame stands in their way. On 
this point it may be well to state the facts. 

Some years ago, Professor Hilprecht invited the 
co-operation of all in this country who were then 
known as Assyriologists to assist in the publication 
of the rich collection of tablets in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Some availed themselves of this op- 
portunity, while others gave no heed to the invita- 
tion. One scholar devoted considerable time to the 
study of the Achamenian contracts, a goodly num- 
ber of which he published. Another asked for the 
privilege of publishing the large collection of beauti- 
fully preserved tablets of the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon (Hammurabi), but some months later, for reasons 
not given, he returned the inscriptions untranslated. 
The same gentleman returned, unpublished, the large 
cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, after he had announced 
its publication to appear. Again, the same scholar, 
assisted by another, intended to publish the Hebrew 
bowls found in the Museum. Copies were made for 
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this publication, but it has never materialized. The 
late Dr. E. T. Kretchman, a very able and promising 
Assyriologist, had begun a volume of Cassite tablets, 
but death cut short his labors. 

In certain instances persons have endeavored to 
obtain, for sinister purposes, copies of special objects 
while they were otherwise assigned, and have been 
prevented from doing so by attendants at the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania. Such per- 
sons were naturally ready to say or to think that they 
are thus kept back from fame. Over eight hundred 
of the tablets were catalogued more than four years 
ago, for the express benefit of those specialists who 
desire to study original matter, but up to the present 
time no one has availed himself of the opportunity. 

Besides the volumes published by Professor Hil- 
precht and his assistant, Dr. A. T. Clay, others on 
the Temple library, the earliest inscriptions, the tab- 
lets of the first dynasty of Babylon, Cassite archives, 
etc., are in the course of preparation. 

These facts are of special interest to the many 
friends and admirers and hearty supporters of the 
work of Professor Hilprecht in America, where his 
world-wide fame had its start and center. Scholars of 
the first rank and disappointed fame-seekers combine 
to make him and his work yet more widely known. 
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Was Paul a Layman? 


We are sometimes aided, and sometimes misled, 
by a word. It is important to know what is in the 
mind of a speaker or writer when he uses a certain 
word, if we would explain his meaning to others. Thus 
in the case of a word used by Dr. Schauffler, as now 
asked about by a South Carolina reader : 

In the lesson for March 1 Dr. A. F. Schauffler uses the term 
**layman"’ for the blackboard exercise. Paul was an apostle, 
and I am ata loss to understand Dr. Schauffler's term, as it 


certainly brings out the sense that Paul was a layman. Any 
information will oblige and be appreciated. 


This question naturally suggests the inquiry, What 
is alayman? Paul certainly was not a priest, or of 
the priestly order, as he and his people had been 
accustomed to think of priests. Even the .term 
‘*apostle’’ did not apply to a sacerdotal order or class 
in the Christian church or ministry. An apostle was 
an ambassador or representative of Christ, the Head 
of the church. To this day there are widely different 
meanings to the term ‘‘lay’’ and ‘‘clerical’’ in dif- 
ferent branches of the church, from the Greek Church, 
with its ornate ritual, to the Society of Friends, with 
its absence of grades. ‘he denominations range 
from the extremest sacerdotalism of the Jewish church 
to the idea of the entire parity of the brethren. Many 
who are called clergymen in prominent denomina- 
tions speak of themselves as ‘‘laymen’’ in the sense 
that they are one with the lowliest of the brethren in 
privilege and duty. The writer heard the pastor of a 
well-known church say at one time, in a convention 
where the duties of laymen were under discussion, 
‘*A clergyman’s first duty is to be a good layman.”’ 
He meant that a clergyman had a duty to be as faith- 
ful toward God and toward men as has the humblest 
of the believers. It was in that sense, certainly, that 
Dr. Schauffler was entitled to speak of Paul as a *' lay- 
man,'’—doing God's service in the least and in the 
greatest, as every believer is privileged to seek to be 


faithful. 
x 
The Views of Hilprecht and Delitzsch 


Two classes of men in the world represent forces 
that are operative and influential in the present life. 
There are men who walk by sight, and there are men 
who value yet more as their guide that which is un- 
seen and which is spiritual. These two classes of 
men are found ig every sphere of human activity and 
of thought, from the day laborer and the artisan to 
the clergyman and the university professor. Recent 
addresses in Germany by two eminent scholars, and 
an expression of* positive opinion by the Emperor, 
have attracted the attention of the world. A lawyer 
in California thus inquires as to the real point of dif- 
ference : 


I see in the public prints a statement respecting Professor 
Delitzsch in connection with the German emperor, and a for- 
mer lecture by the Professor, ‘‘On the Babylonian Origin of 
the Old Testament,’’ which I am curious to learn more about. 
I had read some vague intimations about the nature of the 
lecture before, and, as I had long ago come to regard Pro- 





fessor Delitzsch as an able ‘‘ defender of the faith,’’ I have 
been pained at the thought of his leading a revolt from orthe- 
dox views of Old Testament origins. Will you kindly make 
plain what his real present-day views are, and how they 
compare with those of Professor Hilprecht? 


Professor Frederic Delitzsch of Berlin is an eminent 
Assyriologist. His position in that sphere is not to be 
questioned. He has never, however, been known as 
such a ‘‘defender of the faith’’ as was his venerable 
father, Franz Delitzsch. The two names should not 
be confounded. Professor Frederic Delitzsch, in his 
recent second lecture before the German Emperor, 
created considerable of a stir throughout Christendom, 
not so much because he advanced anything new, but 
because he emphasized most unmistakably the ex- 
tremely radical position taken by the destructive 
critics of the Bible. As is now well known, the Em- 
peror then made a statement of his personal views on 
some of the fundamental matters of biblical and 
Christian belief so polemically treated by Delitzsch. 
The Emperor is reported to have said of Professor 
Delitzsch : 


Unfortunately, he abandoned the standpoint of the strict 
historian and Assyriologist, straying into religious and theo- 
logical conclusions which were quite nebulous or bold. When 
he came to speak of the New Testament, it became clear at 
once that he developed such quite divergent views regarding 
the person of our Saviour that I had to express the diametri- 
cally opposite view. He does not recognize the divinity of 
Christ as a deduction, and asserts that the Old Testament con- 
tains no revelation about him as the Messiah. Here the 
Assyriologist and the historical investigator ceases, and the 
theologian begins, with all his light and shadow sides. In 
this province | can only urgently advise him to proceed very 
cautiously, step by step, and at any rate ventilate his theses 
only in theological books and in the circle of his colleagues. 
Spare us, the laymen, and, above all, the Oriental Society, 
from hearing of them. We carry on excavations and publish 
the results in behalf of science and history, but not to confirm 
or attack religious hypotheses with Professor Delitzsch, the 
theologian, who has run away with the historian." 


The leading Christian journals in Germany, Eng- 
land, and Ameri¢a have not hesitated to express with 
positiveness their views as to the theological utter- 
ances of Professor Delitzsch. The British Weekly is 
extreme in its denunciation, as follows : 

The younger Delitzsch, from his youth —p has been rash, 
violent, and iconoclastic. He is a good scholar, but few of his 
results have been accepted, and in his recent polemics he has 
gone against the best authorities in his own field, including 
men like Hilprecht. In fact, he would be done altogether 
with Christianity as it is commonly received. 

A writer in the London Sunday-school Chronicle 
comments on the two scholars in this way : 

Professor Hilprecht's investigations in Nippur (Babylonia) 
have led him to views the very reverse, in important respects, 
of those set forth by Delitzsch. That he [Hilprecht} has the 
right to speak with authority as an expert can scarcely be 
doubted, however sneeringly it may suit the Berlin critics to 
speak of him. His recent discoveries are of a nature to cast 
those of most of his predecessors quite into the shade. 

As for Professor Hilprecht’s personal views con- 
cerning the Bible, readers of The Sunday School 
Times have had ample opportunity to judge during 
the sixteen years in which he has been writing for 
this paper as a member of its editorial staff. And 
those who know him intimately know, as the public 
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cannot, of the simple-hearted reverent faith of this 
scholarly man, of his trust in his personal Saviour, 
and of his unshaken confidence in the Bible as contain- 
ing the Word of God. To his friends, therefore, such 
a tribute as the following from a German periodical, 
Per Alte Glaube (The Old Faith), is gratifying indeed. 
It is m comment on Professor -Hilprecht's recent lec- 
ture in Leipsic, and is quoted here in the words of the 
translation so admirably made by Dr. Adolph Spaeth 
in The Lutheran : 


High as our expectations were, they have been surpassed 
by Hilprecht. Though he had obtained such great results in 
this field, Hitprecht spoke with a modest objectivity, a digni- 
fied reserve, free from all self-complacency and conceit, and, 
what we would particularly emphecsize, with the fervent enthu- 
siasm of the believer, which at once gained the hearts of his 
audience. It was no small venture to speak in the language 
of an Isaiah and Jeremiah before a society which recognizes 
no religious foundation whatever. But Hilprecht did this 
very thing. He introduced his remarks with the confession 
that, in spite of all the masters in Old Testament interpr: ta- 
tion, he had never seen such a powerful demonstration of the 
full and unshaken truth of its prophecies as on the ruins of that 
great “ Island of the Dead,"’ as we must call to-day the most 
ancient civilized country of the earth, situated between the 
rivers Euphrates and ‘Tigris. Not only his introduction, how- 
ever, but his whole presentation, was full of the light of scrip- 
tural prophecy. ‘The curse of the prophet, ‘' How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O day star, son of the morning! how art 
thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay low the nations !"’ 
resounded from those chaotic heaps of ruins which were pre- 
sented to the hearer in word and picture. But it was even 
more daring to testify against the windy speculations of a Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, and thereby to challenge the fury of all the 
critical spirits of Germany. ut here also Hilprecht did not 
hesitate, in the presence of this vast assembly, to express his 
firm and unshaken conviction, ‘' As the attempt has recently 
been made to trace the pure monotheism of Israel to Babylo- 
nian sources, I am bound to declare this an absolute impossi- 
bility, on the basis of my fourteen years’ researches in Babylo- 
nian cuneiform inscriptions. The faith of God's chosen people 
is: ‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord.’ And 
this faith could never proceed from the Babylonian mountain 
of gods, that charnel-house full of corruption and dead men’s 
bones !"’ 

Such courage of faith has become quite rare in Germany. 
We therefore rejoice all the more that Hilprecht, with such 
fervor and decision, stood up for the inviolability of revealed 
truth, 

Professor Delitzsch does not claim to be superior to 
Professor Hilprecht as a scholar in Old Babylonian 
records, but he has a different opinion as to the teaching 
of the facts disclosed. Meantime Christian scholars and 
believers will hold to their faith in their God, and will 
rejoice that ‘‘ much learning’’ about original sources 
does not make mad the pre-eminent scholar, Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, but that his simple and firm faith is 
an example to them. 


About Paul’s Imprisonments 

Paul's imprisonments have suggested almost as 
many questions and doubts among readers and stu- 
dents as the first discovery of America. An interested 
student now opens up the whole subject with the 
question : 


When, where, and how many times, was Paul imprisoned ? 


As we have no record of Paul's career except in the 
Book of Acts, and as. that book, like all the other 
books of the Bible, is not written in diary form, one 
cannot speak positively on the points questioned 
about. Various careful scholars have studied the 
matter with all available aids, but they do not agree 
in opinion ; for at the best, an opinion is all that 
can be arrived at. Considering these opinions, it can 
be said approximately that Paul—or Saul, as he was 
then called—was won to Christ, say A.D. 35. He was 
arrested and released and arrested again in Jerusalem, 
say A.D. 58. As he was both times in the ‘“castle’’ 
or guard-house, this may be called one imprisonment 
or two imprisonments. Soon after this he was impris- 
oned for about two years in Czsarea, say A.D. 58-60. 
Again he was in prison in Rome for about two years, 
say A.D. 61-63. Although the Book of Acts closes 
while Paul is still a prisoner in Rome, there is good 
reason to believe, from references in the Epistles and 
in early Christian writings, and in uniform Christian 
tradition, that Paul was released and resumed his mis- 
sionary work after the two years’ imprisonment in 
Rome. He was again arrested and brought to Rome, 
and there beheaded, say A.D. 67. Yet as to each of 
these dates there is room and opportunity for discus- 
sion. One thing should comfort us in our perplexity 
and doubt on this subject. No principle or important 
historic event pivots on our knowledge in this matter. 
Paul himself tells just how many times he received 
stripes, how many times he was beaten with rods, and 
how many times he was stoned ; but as to his impris- 
onments he says, indefinitely, ‘‘in prisons more abun- 
dantly*’ (see 2 Cor. 11 : 23-33). If we cannot speak 
more confidently about this than could Paul, why 
should it seem strange ? 
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Easter Program 
for a Bible Class 

When the adult Bible classes are 
separated from the main Sunday-school 
room, what shall the class do on great 
festival occasions? With Easter in view, 
that is the question that is now occupying 
many a Class leader who wishes to have 
an attractive program. The Wesleyan 
Bible Class in the Western Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago 
last year appointed a committee of five 
young ladies to make up a special pro- 
gram, and they made a success of it, as 
m y be judged from the following order 
of service : 


Wesleyan Bible Class 


EASTER, 1902 
Program 
Song, 326. Class. 
Prayer. 
Duet, ‘‘ He did not die in vain." Hazel and 


Myrtle Renner. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Eye as a Means of Grace.” 
John W. Cotton, 

Quartet, ‘‘ Calvary.’ Cornelius Van Dame, 
R. G. Topping, Paul A. Gerard, Clarence 
Busch. 

Address, ‘*‘ How to Study the Bible.'’ M. W. 
Chase, pastor of Centenary M. E. Church. 

Duet, ‘‘O morning land,’’ Mrs. Henry Wirt 
Strickler, W. D. Rockwell. 

Address, ‘The Resurrection.’” Frank L. 
Wood. 

Instrumental, selected. Orchestra. 

Song, No. 13. Class. 
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Help for Primary Teachers 

It isn't, of course, true, that to be of 
the most spiritual help to children a 
teacher must be so ‘‘consecrated"’ as 
to need no ‘‘man-made’’ helps, even if 
there are those who feel so. But it is 
true that the best aid to the child's re- 
ligious development is the teacher who 
has been trained to look everywhere and 
at all times for suggestions in teaching 
the little ones to build a structure of 
strong character on the firm foundations 
of childhood. Bearing this in mind, the 
leaflet which Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
has prepared will be of much practical 
use to those whose work is among little 
children. A great amount of informa- 
tion in regard to primary requisites is 
given, and the teacher is told where 
these helps may be obtained, and at 
what cost. An excellent list of books 
has been selected from the whole range 
of primary educational literature. The 
leaflet will be sent to any address for a 
two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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How Vaughn Class Influences 
the Nation’s Capital 


When the daily papers of a city of 
the importance of Washington think that 
an institution is of enough importance 
for them to devote columns of their space 
to it, that fact is significant. The Vaughn 
Class of Calvary Baptist Church is such 
an institution in the national capital. 
The Vaughn Class Club attends to every 
matter of detail in the work of the class, 
and it is successful, not only because it 
is ** everlastingly at it,’’ but because of 
the masterly way it does things that are 
worth while. For instance, in the mat- 
ter of social affairs, the club thas given 
twelve annual banquets, the latest one 
occurring on Friday evening, March 6, 
in the Sunday School House, at Eighth 
and H Streets. The menu was given in 








A Brilliant Series of Articles 
by Dr. A. F. Schauffler 


Soon to be begun in The Sunday School Times 


Sound common-sense, sparkling illustrations, the ripe results 
of a.rich lifetime of study and practice, make the series in 
every way noteworthy from this leader of Christian leaders. 








Here is one of the illustrations used by Dr. Schauffler in 
writing.on the coming of the Holy Spirit into a teacher’s or 
pupil’ s life : 

‘* Powerless! There are myriads of illustrations of this, which can 
make it clear to our scholars, Some time ago a physician who is using 
electricity for therapeutic purposes asked me to go to his office, saying that 
he would show me some wonderful things. When I reached the office, he 
put me into the insulating chair, and then turned on 360,000 volts of elec- 
tricity into my body,—not dynamic, otherwise I should not be here to tell 
the tale, but. static electricity. Instantly I felt that I was surcharged with 
power ; I felt it streaming from me invisibly. He then took an ordinary 
electric light, without the carbon film inside, and gave it to me to hold. 
Immediately the room was lighted with the electricity flowing from my 
body and streaming through the glass. He took that from me, and put a 
chain into my hand, which was attached to a machine. Instantly the 
machine began to run furiously, all because of the power that I received 
and was now discharging. I felt myself filled with a mysterious potency. 
Before the current was turned through me, I was as powerless to do those 
things as I now am. After the current was turned on, these and other 
things were child’s-play to me, So, before the power comes on this waiting 
band of believers, they are powerless and can do nothing. After the power 
comes, they are metamorphosed, and become wellnigh omnipotent.’’ 


The foregoing illustration is typical, in its vivid suggestive- 
ness and clear simplicity, of Dr. Schauffler’s power to drive 
home truth. 


Two weeks hence The Sunday School Times will com- 
mence the publication of a remarkable series of articles by this 
gifted teacher. 

The articles will take up the ‘‘ what,’’ the ‘‘how,’’ the 
‘*whom,’’ and the ‘‘ why’’ of Sunday-school work and teaching, 
—that is, the Bible, the methods, the pupils and their lives, and 
the purpose of our teaching. , 


Few men living are as competent as Dr. Schauffler to 
throw a flood of light, for the every-day, busy teacher and 
superintendent, upon the practical details of their Bible study 
and Sunday-school work. 


To those who do not know Dr. Schauffler this series of 
articles will come as a revelation of new possibilities opening up 
in the field of Bible study and character building. 


To those who already know Dr. Schauffler the articles 
will come as a delight and a confirmation of their past con- 
fidence in this prince of teachers. 


The articles will commence in the issue of The Sunday School 
Times of two weeks hence, dated April 4, and will continue, 
probably, in the issue of every other week until completed, run- 
ning up to about the first of September, 1903. 

If your own subscription needs to be renewed about this 
time, be sure to send your renewal before the first issue of 
A pril,—remember the date, so as not to miss a single one of 
Dr. Schauffler’s articles. 

Could you do a greater service to the other workers in 
your Sunday-school, or to your friends in other Sunday-schools, 
than to get this series of articles by Dr. Schauffler into their 
hands and hearts? If every teacher and officer in any school 
would read and follow the suggestions of this remarkable series, 
the Times confidently believes there would be such a revival of 
interest and life and heart-power and spiritual power in that 
school as would scarcely have been thought possible. 


If you are interested in spreading the sphere of influence 
of this remarkable series of articles, both in your own church 
and out of it, you will find a plan described on page 159 of this 
issue, whereby it can be done easily and inexpensively. ‘‘ Do 
it now,’’ and don’t forget the date when the series begins, — 
the first issue of April. 


























a handsomely printed souvenir booklet, 
the first glimpse revealing-a portrait of 
the teacher, F. W. Vaughn. The toasts, 
lists of members of the committees, and 
events of the year, are given a place 
The program included these toasts : 
‘« His(S)tory, Mr. James H. Price ; Look 
Ahead and Figure, Dr. Charles W. Need- 
ham; The Bachelor, Mr. John H. 
Thomas ; The Ladder of Time, the Hon. 
Henry L. West ; Patriotism in Peace, Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates ; Aspirations and Ideals, 
S. H. Greene, D.D.; Eleven-Twelve, Mr. 
F. W. Vaughn."’ 
<° 

A Primary Easter Party 

The Primary Department of the 
Franklin Avenue Methodist Sunday- 
school of Cleveland uses Eastertide as 
an occasion for bringing parents into 
closer touchewith the school. An Easter 
party is annually held on the day before 
Easter, between 2 and 5 P.M., with 
motion exercises and informal speak- 
ing. New library books, bought by the 
children’s contributions, are exhibited, 
and the affair closes with a procession 
of over a hundred children under eight 
years of age, headed toward a lunch of 
sandwiches, cake, and ice-cream, far- 
nished by parents and teachers. An 
Easter card and a bright-colored egg 
are the souvenirs given. 
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Arousing Teachers’ Curiosity 

There is much in putting things in 
such an attractive way that everybody 
has an interest from the start. The 
teachers'-meeting in a certain Sunday- 
school draws the teachers and workers 
by an invitation which makes one curi- 
ous to attend and ‘‘see what it is like."’ 
This is the way it reads : 


Teachers’ and Workers’ Union 
A cordial invitation is given to all. 
CHURCH PARLOR, TUESDAY EVENING, 
FEBRUARY I0, 1903, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Report S.,S. Institute——Supt.——Discussion. 


What is fhe chief — about doing right, 
Inspiration or Perspiration ? 


Can a man do right when he doesn't feel it, 
or feel right when he doesn't do it? 


MARCH 11, WHAT? - - QUESTION Box 
Refreshment Committee : Misses Blue, Smith, 
and Chenery. 
ATTITUDE 
A warmth of welcome. A wealth of sympathy. 
A practical patience A friendly frankness. 
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Professor Cressey’s 
Investigations as to Young Men 

Young men, as well as mere boys, 
are the subjects of much latter-day 
thought, and much good should come 
from a study of this interesting stage of 
development. What Dr. William Byron 
Forbush has done for the boy problem, 
Professor F. G, Cressey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is attempting to do for 
the young-man problem. Under Pro- 
fessor Cressey, in connection with the 
department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a special investigation is 
being made of religious work on behalf 
of young men. The results are to be 
published in book form, and, in order 
that the volume may be comprehensive 
and of real service, facts and suggestions 
from pastors, superintendents, and other 
church workers, would be welcomed by 
him. Information as to books and maga- 
zine or newspaper articles bearing upon 
the subject is also desired. 
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The New “Song of the Shirt” 


By Henry Demarest Lloyd 
Author of *“* Wealth versus Commonwealth,” ‘‘A Country without Strikes,’’ etc. 


HE old ‘‘Song of the Shirt’’ is familiar enough. 
For generations Hood's lines, 


‘* With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread,’ 


have stirred the hearts and consciences of mankind. 
Perhaps there are not in literature any other four 
lines of poetry which have done as much as these to 
spur the sympathetic and the wise to charity and 
reform. 

But there is a new ‘‘Song of the Shirt’’ as full of 
joy as this one is of sorrow. This new ‘Song of the 
Shirt’’ is sung in New Zealand, the country which is 
famous for being the only one in the world which is 
‘*A Country without Strikes.’" New Zealand is a 
land of great beauty, perhaps the most beautiful in 
the world. It has mountains as grand as those of 
Switzerland ; lakes as lovely as Windermere, Lake 
George, or the Lago di Como ; fjords equal to those 
of Alaska or Norway ; flowering forests that paint the 
land for miles on miles with pink and white and scar- 
let glory ; plains with rivers, trees, and meadows as 
charming as those of England ; wonder in geysers, 
mud-volcanoes, and grotesque formations as striking 
as those of our wonderland in the Yellowstone. And 
once in a while, as an extra, there is a genuine vol- 
canic eruption or an earthquake. The climate is per- 
fection, —the healthiest in the world, with no extremes, 
which is, perhaps, one reason why a people has grown 
up there determined to have no extremes of riches or 
poverty. This people are of the same blood as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, and the colonials of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia whom they led in the formation 
of our American republic. It is the most English 
people on the globe to-day, and hence New Zealand 
is coming to be called Newest England. 

This vigorous Anglo-Saxon people in a vigorous 
climate and a glorious country, with a great opportu- 
nity, have set themselves to achieve several reforms 
which the rest of the world has only got far enough to 
talk about. The work they have done is so impor- 
tant that it is truly a revolution, but not a revolution 
of the French style. It is a revolution of the Ameri- 
can style, peacefully accomplished at the ballot- box. 

The people insure their lives through a government 
life-insurance department. Workingmen are given 
compensation for accidents, but the government eases 
the burden of this upon the employers by enabling 
them to insure their workingmen through an accident- 
insurance bureau, added to the life-insurance depart- 
ment, and a bill for a governmental fire-insurance de- 
partment is now before Parliament. The people own 
the railroads, and run them at the cost of service, and 
not for profit, For instance, school children are car- 
ried free to school. There is a public trustee, who 
will manage any one’s propeity for him, or execute a 
will, or carry out an endowment, and whose honesty 
is guaranteed by the state, so that no one in New 
Zealand need be at the mercy of an embezzling or 
dishonest trustee. 

If a man is out of work, the government will find 
him work. If he is landless, the government will 
find a farm for him,—or for her, since women are as 
carefully looked after as men. This farm is not 
given, but sold or leased, and the government will 
find work for the occupiers, if necessary, so that they 
may be able to pay for the land; and it will lend 
them money on the farm itself when it has been im- 
proved. Women have been given the vote. Old 
men and women who have become poor are not sent 
to the poorhouse, but are given old-age pensions until 
they die. The New Zealand government has discon- 
tinued the construction of its railroads, bridges, roads, 
and other public works by contractors, because it 
found that these sweated their workingmen. The 
public works of New Zealand are done by the gov- 
ernment itself, through a Department of Public Works, 
without contractors, under a system of co-operative 
labor. One of the greatest advantages of this is that 
old men, unskilled men, and ‘soft '’ men, like clerks, 
for whom no place can be found by the sweating, driv- 
ing contracter, are given employment, and saved from 
idleness and despair. All this bromerliness—of work 
for the workless, land for the landless, pensions for the 
poor, and the like—jfays, for New Zealand is to-day 
more prosperous than it has ever been before, and is 
the most prosperous country in the world. 


Of all these reforms perhaps the most interesting 
and most important is the system of arbitration by 
which the terrible strikes which are creating so much 
devastation in other countries have become unknown 
there. In New Zealand labor questions are fought 
out between capitalist and workingmen, but they are 
fought out in a civilized way, in a court-room, and not 
as elsewhere in economic battles, with the accompani- 
ment of idle factories, hungry homes, and possibly 
riots and Pinkertons. When the sewing women or 
the clothing-makers of New. York are informed by 
their employers that they must take lower wages, they 
are compelled either to submit or to strike. The 
seamstresses, immortalized by Hood’s pity and po- 
etry, still exist everywhere save in New Zealand. 
Everywhere save there they are still driven by the 
sweater from their dingy garret to one. still dingier, 
and from a scanty crust to one still scantier. But in 
New Zealand, when a would-be sweater tells his sew- 
ing-women that they must take lower wages, they 
appeal to the Arbitration Court. The manufacturer 
must appear and meet a representative of the women 
before the court. He must, if necessary, produce his 
books for examination by the judges. He will noi be 
allowed to cut below a living wage. He will not be 
allowed to reduce wages at all if the investigations of 
the court show that he is making a living profit. Best 
of all, his factory must be kept going, for it is an es- 
sential part of the New Zealand law that workmen must 
not strike nor employers lock out while a dispute is 
pending before the Arbitration Court. While this 
‘‘strike’’ is going on, the woman ‘‘ plying her needle 
and thread"’ sits in a factory kept clean and whole- 
some and safe by the state, protected from being 
worked over time, compensated for accidents, guarded 
by sanitary and protective laws of the most liberal 
character, secure in her work and in her wages, unless 
the court decides that there is a real reason for re- 
duction, —and one-half of the court consists of judges 
elected by the working people themselves in their 
trades unions. 

This is the ‘‘ New Song of the Shirt.'" You have 
all seen the famous picture of the musician sitting at 
his organ with an anxious face, trying to recover 
‘*The Lost Chord.’’ The old ‘' Song of the Shirt’’ 
is a lost chord for the sweaters in New Zealand. 

Boston, 





The A of B’s of C 


By Adelaide Denning Newton 


UEER things had been happening in the little 
village of Colford. Old Mrs. Green, who lives 
alone in the little house at the end of the road, 

had ordered a cord of wood to be drawn on Thursday 
afternoon. That evening, when she started for the 
prayer - meeting, the wood was in her door-yard. 
When she returned, an hour and a half later, it was 
sawed, split, and neatly tiered in the wood-house. 

Alton Ray, the little lame boy, found a new crutch 
mysteriously replacing the old battered one that hurt 
his shoulder. 

Patrick Halliday’s onion-bed on Tuesday night was 
running over with weeds, and the next morning not a 
weed was to be seen. Patrick himself believed it to 
be the work of the fairies, but since they were evi- 
dently well disposed toward him, he was not at all 
disturbed. 

An air of mystery pervaded the whole village. 
Every one talked of the strange happenings which no 
one seemed able to explain. 

It was not generally known that a new society had 
been organized among the boys and girls of the vil- 
lage. .It was called the A of B's of C. Only the 
initiated knew that the [etters stood for ‘‘ Association 
of Brownies of Colford.’’ Weekly meetings were 
held on Tuesday afternoons. The members were 
asked to contribute written suggestions for helping 
others. 

It was Helena Bradford who suggested weeding the 
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onion-bed. Her father was the village doctor, and 
Helena had overheard poor old Patrick in her father's 
office complaining of his rheumatic shoulders. 

It was Eddie Hollister who suggested that the 
nickel collection be used for the new crutch. 

Flossie Ryan told the society of the hard times that 
had come to the Mullens family. Mr. Mullens had 
been sick tor weeks, and Mrs. Mullens needed te 
work to supply the wants of the family. She was 
strong and willing to work, but the babies took all her 
time. The result of this information was that six 
brownies were appointed to visit in turn at the Mul- 
lens’ house, and beg the privilege of taking care of 
Billie and the twins during a morning. Of course, 
the brownies went disguised as young girls, and grate- 
ful Mrs, Mullens never suspected the truth. 

The Association is adding” to its membership, and 
its work is being carried on stealthily and with merry 
good-will after true brownie fashion. 

Kent's Hii, Me. 
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Easter Meanings fur the Little Ones 
By Frederica Beard 


O GREATER opportunity can be found for giv- 
ing impressions to our children than this one 
of the Easter time. The whole environment 

is filled with suggestive tokens of a great truth. If 
we have but hearts to feel and eyes to see, the little 
ones may feel and see with us, and in a simple way 
enter into the more abundant life. But in the multi- 
plicity of things which crowd upon us we are apt to 
cram into the one day that bears the name of Easter 
all the meaning which we strive to give. This mean- 
ing, if it is to be felt by the children, needs weeks for 
development. 

Shall we give to them only the great historic fact 
that Christ rose from the dead? This is said in little 
time, and intellectually may be known quickly. But 
in the heart of that fact lies the blessed truth : Life 
in and through death, or newness of life through the 
great law of sacrifice. Such a truth cannot be appre- 
ciated, even in the smallest way, in one Sunday. If not 
to be appreciated, i+ is useless to attach it in words to 
our teaching of Christ’s resurrection. Far better than 
this hurried word-teaching of a deep spiritual truth 
would be the simple telling of the gospel story, which 
at least may arouse wonder and reverence, and give 
the blessed assurance that Jesus is alive. If I were 
limited to but one Sunday on which to touch the 
resurrection thought, I should just tell this wonder- 
story, and not seek to illustrate and apply the truth 
involved in it. 

With more time, we may well prepare the way for 
a little of its deep meaning by showing the same truth 
in lesser forms and minor illustrations. A primary 
teacher once told the following incident, showing, as 
she thought, that illustrations from nature might hin- 
der the right conception: A little boy, after being 
shown the plant grown up from the seed placed in 
the earth, and hearing, immediately afterwards, the 
story of Christ's resurrection, exclaimed, ‘‘ He grew 
right out of the ground,—didn’t he?’’ What was 
the real cause of this misconception ? Analogy pressed 
too close, and a lack of time for the digestion of two 
distinct things. Children are naturally literal and 
exact in the relations they make, and they need to 
see the truth in a variety of forms that the form itself 
may not be a stumbling-block. 

After seeing in five or six ways, varying in kind and 
degree, as suggested below, that, first, new life comes 
only through giving up the old and poorer ; second, 
that only as one gives up can another have life,— 
the little ones may gain an impression which shall 
gradually be deepened, and grow up into their char- 
acters as the essence of Christianity. For us, as par- 
ents and teachers, this truth is summed up in the 
words of the Master, ‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit’’ (John 12:24). ‘He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it'’ (Matt. 10: 39). ‘‘It is expedient for 
you that I go away’’ (John 16: 7). 

The Easter egg, commonly only a holiday celebra- 
tion in the minds of the children, must originally 
have had its significance in relation to the new life. 
Is it not well to suggest this before the brightly colored 
egg is thought of simply as an amusement or a dec- 
oration? The children may see the outside of an egg 
as the outer covering of a baby seed, which, if the 
mother-hen takes care of it, will some day change 
from an egg to a little chicken. The mother gives 
up her life of running about and sits quietly, waiting 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 5 


till the little seed has its more beautiful life. A pic- 
ture showing the baby chicken—with the shell cast off 
at one side—will emphasize this. 

On a previous Sunday the children may have seen 
the germination of some seed (oats or peas sprouting 
on cotton batting set on the top of a glass of water), 
thus seeing the change to the new life in that form. 
A ‘‘ growing onion"’ is also an excellent illustration 
of change, because a familiar object to the children, 
and one in which they can see for themselves the 
process. Other bulbs from which beautiful blossoms 
come may well be used later. We need to take 
long views, often preparing in one season for what 
is to be done in another. If in the autumn the chil- 
dren have seen the caterpillar, and have kept the 
cocoon in which it sleeps, the coming of the butter- 
fly from out of the old form will be far more impres- 
sive than the mere seeing of a cocoon and the hearing 
of a story in relation to it. But this may be miade 
effective, and will lead the children to see life throtigh 
death under an entirely different form. Thus gradu- 
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ally the great truth may be felt, and no one form bea 
fetter to it. 

With such preparation and with such tokens all 
around the children we may come to the Easter Sun- 
Without direct comparison with what has been 
considered before, we may speak of our human 
friends dying to live another life; of Jesus’ death 
that all might live the life of love. The sacredness 
and sweetness of the Easter morning story is kept 
more surely when told by itself, and no illustrations 
divert the attention,—these, having been given pre- 
viously, preparing the way. Even the little child 
will enter into the word of Jesus : ‘‘I go to my Father, 
and to your Father.’’ And if we dwell more on the 
Saviour's good-by than on the details of his cruci- 
fixion, the more wiil the children see his sacrifice 
through such words as these, in the telling of the 
story : ‘‘It is expedient [‘‘necessary,’’ ‘‘ best’’] for 
you that I go away ;"' ‘‘I go to prepare a place for 
you,’’ ** Because / live, ye shall live also,"’ 

Oak Park, ILL, 
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Discoveries in Syria 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


INCE my article, 
‘‘The Bible Con- 
firmed by Discov- 
eries in Syria,’’ was 
published in The 
Sunday School 
Times of October 
18, 1902, further 
study of the pho- 
tographs of the 
sculptures on the 
bull boulder have 
revealed the muzzle 
of a calf in line with 
the distinct forms of 
the bull and cow, 
and what is more 
interesting is the 
wonderful combina- 

tion of a ram’s head as a boss on the forehead of the 

byll, and the eyes, nose, and mouth of a beast, with a 
wing, on the shoulder of the bull. These four forms, 

together with the head of a lioness in profile (under 

the hindermost leg of the bull), form a masterpiece of 

art, taken by itself, on this section of the boulder. + 

Moreover, it appears to me that the figure of a large 
W on the face of the cow, and a horseshoe on the 
face of the calf, are more than natural markings on 
the rock, and may turn out to be hieroglyphs. 

On another part of the boulder the full face of an 
old, weary-looking lion, with open mouth, and what 
are probably three human heads above it, are to be 
distinguished in a small photograph of the whole 
boulder. 

The student of Assyrian and Babylonian mythology 
can hardly fail to be struck with the symbolical nature 
of all these animal forms, —all of which are described 
by Sir A. H. Layard as having been found either 
singly or in combination: ‘‘ Chairs, tables, and 
couches are all adorned with the heads and feet of the 
bull, the lion, and the ram, all sacred animals*’ 
(‘* Nineveh and its Remains,’’ II, 358) ; and ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt of the Sabzanism of the Chaldees, 
and apparently of the early Assyrians, whose pan- 
theon, from its fusion of 
human and animal forms, 
resembles the Egyptian 
and Hindoo’’ (note, 

P- 331). j 

If this boulder, fee 
near Kab Elias, on |, ; 
Mt. Lebanon, be a | 
Canaanitic produc- | 
tion, may it not be- 
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Drawing showing the curious figures dis- 
covered in the sculptures on the bull boulder. 









heat of a Syrian sun have destroyed the sharpness 
and much detail of these remarkable sculptures ; but 
I should judge that enough remairs to make it worth 
while having a cast made of them, if only some socie ° 
could be found to undertake the work of immortaliz- 
ing a piece of sculpture which might inspire some 
future Thorwaldsen, and which, in any case, could 
not fail to have a profound interest for artistic and 
biblical archeology. In these days, when so much 
interest is felt in archeological research, there should 
need to be only the publicity of this suggestion to 
make valuable to students the material here described. 

Just above the village of Shweir, about the center 
of the Lebanon range, in the district called 11 Metn 
(‘‘The Middle’’), there is a flat, rounded summit, 
abuut four thousand feet high, known as Il Burge 
(‘‘The Tower’’). Its slopes are covered with vine- 
yards, and we have heard from their proprietors 
about ‘‘great stones,’’ now built into the terrace 
walls; a ‘‘white marble slab’’ underground; a 
‘*vaulted subterranean passage,’ leading to a spring 
(Anivil Bistan); and of ‘‘coins ' (of which I have 
two) found while plowing. All these interesting de- 
tails fill us with wonder and curiosity, and we look at 
the Burge, in our daily walk, with a kind of undefined 
awe, wondering whether the spade of the excavator 
will ever reveal the secrets which seem to lie hidden 
in this unexplored mound. 

It is, however, the coming to light of two most 
remarkable images, idols, or figures, which induces 
me now to write on the subject. 

The first is a bull of solid metal, probably sil- 
ver, about four inches in length. It is black and 
smooth and perfect but for the loss of two hoofs. 

This find is in itself very interesting in view of what 
we know of bull worship, and of the bull as a sacred 
ornament (Exod 32 : 8; 1 Kings 7 : 25 ; 2 Chron. 
4:4-6; Jer.52: 20; Tobit1:5). But the other find 
is much more iateresting op account of its unique 
design and composit character. It, too, is metal, 
but of a light green color (verd antique), probably 
copper. ‘t is hollow on the inside, and may have 
been used as an ornamen, if not as an idol. It is 
about eight inches in height. This figure is a com- 
bination of no less than five differ- 
ent symbolical creatures, —the face 
of a man, ears and horns of a bull, 


y =~. —Ss—s the wings of a bird, the paw of a 
-3 lion, and the figure of a scor- 
Bare ‘. pion in relief on the trunk (or 


part between the paw and 
the human head). 
This strange figure 
I take to be a 
specimen of pure 
Assyrian art. All 
of these symbols 
were met with by 





Canaaniticartatthat “<7. 
remote period ? ‘ 

Millenniums of 
exposure to the tor- 
rential rains and 
frost of winter 
and the burning 











Layard in different 

combinations, as 
in the ‘winged 
bull,’’ the ‘‘ winged 


ag lion,’’ the ‘‘ winged 
. female deity,’’ and the 
cherub, ‘‘one of those 


winged monsters with the 
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body of a bull and the head of a man, which are 

sometimes placed in the Assyrian sculptures »n either 

side of the tree of life.’’ 

In describing Assyrian images, Layard speaks of 
the ‘‘curled and bushy hair,’’ and says that the hair 
and beard were ‘‘arranged with study and art."’ 
These characteristics are applicable to our little 
‘*winged monster.’' But the most interesting thing 
about this wonderful creature is, to my mind, the figure 
of the scorpion. It is well known that the scorpion is 
one of the signs of the zodiac, and that the zodiacal 
signs were imvented by the Chaldeans, and that their 
astronomical and sacred symbols were adopted by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Certain of the allies of 
Tiamat, the dragon of darkness, chaos, and evil, were 
zodiacal animals, and doubtless the scorpion was one 
of the principal of the malevolent spirits which peo 
pled the underworld of the ancients. 

Layard, describing a broken earthenware vase which 
he discovered, says on it were represented ‘‘ two Pria- 
pean human figures with the wings and claws of a bird, 
the breast of a woman, and the tail of a scorpion." 
«The strange animal forms on the Babylonian relic 
called the Caillon de Michaud have apparently some 
reference to the zodiacal signs. Among them is the 
scorpion '’ (‘* Nineveh and its Remains,"’ I, 119). 

That a superstitious reverence or worship was ac- 
corded the scorpion we judge also from the fact that 
‘*clay models from a scorpion carved on a stone in 
the wall of Hamath were believed to cure that crea- 
ture’s bite, if laid on the injured spot,’’ and Appo- 
lonius of Tyana made ‘‘an image of a scorpion in 
brass,"’ which was set up on a small pillar in An- 
tioch, with the object of ridding the city of these pests. 

The prop :ets (Isa. 6: 2; Ezek. 1: 10; Dan. 7: 4) 
were acquainted with these composit figures, and con- 
sequently their hearers. These emblems seem to have 
been familiar to Orientals from time immemorial (comp. 
Ruth 2:12; Psa. 17 : 8; 63:7), and it is well known 
now that the winged disk or circle, as well as the winged 
animals, were set forth as symbols of both king and 
deity. John saw the emblems of dominion, strength, 
intellect, speed, promptitude or protecting care, in the 
beasts which were round about the throne (Rev. 4: 
7; 5:7) The seer of Patmos (Rev. 9 : 3) speaks of 

‘‘locusts,’’ and unto them was gi\en power as the 
scorpions of the earth have power. 

' If it be admitted that our ‘‘winged figure'’ is a 
specimen of pure Assyrian art, the question will natu- 
rally arise, How comes it to be touna in Syria? May 
it not be that this durge (tower) was an Assyrian garri- 
son? [t overlooks a considerable stretch of coast. At 
its base, on the shore, is the promontory of Baal Rosch 
(at the mouth of the Dog River), where Shalmaneser 
Il, after the battle of Shénir (or Hermon) and the 
reduction of Hauran, carved an image of himself. 
It lies directly on the route that that monarch would 
have taken after plundering the environs of Damas- 
cus, and is intersected by one of the main roads 
between the coast and Damascus. Here is a new 
proof of Assyrian domination in Syria (Ezek. 31 : 
3-9; Hos. 11:5; 12: 1). 

SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Have You Read —? 
By Caroline Kellogg 


= O, I HAVEN'T read the ‘ Loom of Life.’ Have 
you’ You read all the new books, did yuu 
say? Then you have read ‘Genesis,’ the 
only really new book there ever was Oh! haven't 


you? Then perhaps you have read that very old 
book ‘Job.’ Haven't you? Oh, it is fine! It is 
suggestive of ‘Faust,’ but much better, I think. 

‘* Perhaps you like books of travel. Have you ever 
read ‘The Journeys of Abraham,’ or ‘The Trip of 
the Israelites,’ or ‘The Voyages of Paul’? No? 

‘*Do you like biographies of successful men? 
Have you read ‘The Life of Joseph,’ or ‘The Life 
and Death of Moses, the Great Organizer,’ or ‘ The 
Life of the Great Soldier Joshua?’ You haven't? 

‘« Maybe you like stories. Have you ever read that 
wonderful story of Gideon and the Midianites, or the 
story of the fall of Jericho? Oh, that's thrilling! The 
story of Ruth is very beautiful Have you read it? 
So, also, is the story of Esther. Or, did you ever read 
that marvelous story of Daniel and the three kings ? 

‘« Have you ever read that sweetest story ever told, 
the story of the Babe at Bethlehem ; or the saddest of 
all stories, the story of Calvary; or that most glo 
riously triumphant story the world has ever read, 
‘The First Easter Morn’ ?"' 
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Lesson I. 
Acts 20 : 28-38. 


(Study vs. 17-38. 


April 5. Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus 
Read vs. 1-16.) Memory verses: 31-34. 





Golden Text: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20 : 35. 


COMMON VERSION 


28 § Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood. 

29 For | know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock. 

30 Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disci- 
ples after them. 

31 Therefore watch, and remember, that by 
the space of three years I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with tears. 

And now, brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an in- 
heritance among all them which are sanctified. 

33 1 have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


28 Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made you 
1 bishops, to feed the church of 2 the Lord 
which he * purchased with his own blood 29 I 
know that after my departing grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock; 30 and from among your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away the disciples afterthem. 31 Where- 
fore watch ye, remembering that by the space 
of three years I ceased not to admonish every 
one night and day with tears. 32 And now I 
commend you to * God, and to the word of 
his grace, which is able to build you up, and 
to give you the inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified. 33 I coveted no man's 
silver, or gold, or apparel. 34 Ye yourselves 


COMMON VERSION 


34 Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. 

35 I have shewed you all things, how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak, 
and to retnember the words of the Lord "nage 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, 

36 | And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 

37 And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul's 
neck, and kissed him, 

38 Sorrowing most of all for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more. And they accompanied him unto 
the ship. 


1 Or, overseers * Some ancient authorities, including the two oldest manuscripts, read God. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


know that these hands ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me. 
35 In all things I gave you an example, that 
so laboring ye ought to help the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that 
he himself said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

36 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down and prayed with them all. 37 And they 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck and 
kissed him, 38 sorrowing most of all for the 
word which he had spoken, that they should 
behold his face no more. And they brough! 
him on his way unto the ship. 


8G 


acquired. * Some ancient authorities read the Lord. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—These are brought out 
both in the Acts and in the Epistles written dur- 
ing the interval (2 Cor. and Rom.). Paul jour- 

neyed from Ephesus to Troas; not meeting Titus 
there, he went to Macedonia, where Timothy and 
Titus joined him. He remained there some time, 
apparently in ill-health and depressed. But he went 
as far as Illyria(Rom. 15: 19). After writing 2 Co- 
rinthians, he went to Corinth, intending to sail 
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thence directly to Syria. At this time Romans was 
written. A plot of the Jews led him to return 
through Macedonia, where Luke joined him, and at 
Troas seven other brethren. Here he remained for 
seven days, the accident to Eutychus occurring. A 
coasting voyage brought him to Miletus, whence he 
sent for the elders of the church at Ephesus, having 
sailed past that city. intending to reach Jerusalem 
before Pentecost. he introductory portion of his 
address (vs. 18-28) tells of the character of his minis- 
try at Ephesus. 

P.iace.— Miletus, then an important seaport, though 
now ten miles inland, thirty-six miles south of 
Ephesus. 

Time.—The third week after the passover, A.D. 
58, according to the chronology accepted here. Ram- 
say, April 30, A.D. 57. 


Verse 28.--7ake heed: ‘‘ Therefore” is not well 
attested.—A// the flock : Used by Paul only here.— 
In which: ** Over” is incorrect.—Hath made you: 
Literally, ‘‘ set you."—Aishops; Or, ‘‘ overseers.” 
The former is literal, and is now generally regarded 
as equivalent then to ‘‘ elders” (comp. v. 17), not to 
diocesan bishops.—7o feed: *‘ Be shepherds of.”— 
Zhe church of the Lord: **God” is the reading of 
the two oldest manuscripts and other authorities (see 
marg.). But the unusual phrase, ‘‘church of the 
Lord,” might very readily be altered into the more 
familiar ‘church ot God.” It is difficult to decide 
between the two readings.—He purchased: ‘* Ac- 
quired,” as a peculiar possession.— With his own 
blood : This shows that the reference is to Christ. 

Verse 29.—A/ter my departing : His leaving them, 
not his death. The epistles to Timothy and Revela- 
tion 2: 2, 3, show how this prediction was fulfilled. 

Verse 30.—And from among your own selves: A 
more exact rendering than ‘‘ also ot your own selves.” 
—Perverse things: Perversions of the truth, taught 
by perverts from among them.— 7ke discip/es : Not, 
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** disciples,” but leading away ‘‘ the disciples,” making 
schisms re corm, Svan sme 

Verse 31.— Wherefore watch ye: ** Ye” is inserted 
to show that the plural is used.— Remembering : So 
the Greek.— 70 admonish : The uniform rendering of 
the verb in the Revised Version. 

Verse 32.—And now ] commend you : *‘ Brethren” 
is poorly attested. The Vatican manuscript and a 
few minor authorities read ‘‘the Lord” instead of 
‘* God,” but the evidence is less strong than in verse 
28.—Give you the inheritance: ‘* You,” though 
omitted in the early authorities, must be supplied in 
English. ‘‘ The” is well attested, and points to a 
definite, well-known inheritance. — Sanctified: A 
permanent result 1s indicated by the tense. 

Verse 33.—/ coveted: Not, ‘‘ have coveted,” the 
tense pointing to his life in Ephesus.—Afpfare/: 
Costly garments were a large part of the wealth of 
those days. 

Verse 34.—Ye yourselves know: The word ren- 
dered ‘‘ yea ee ‘*but”’) is not well attested. 
—These hands: In emphatic position, ey 
spoken with a gesture.—Ministered: At Ephesus, 
where he worked during working hours. and after- 
wards taught in the school of Tyrannus (chap. 19 : 9). 

Verse 35.—/n all things J gave you an example: 
This paraphrase presents the true sense and empha- 
sis.—7o help the weak; This probably means those 
in temporal need, but many think it refers to weak 


al 


Christians, whose prejudices would be against teach- 
ers that lived by the gospel. ‘‘ Support” indicates 
the former sense, but ‘‘help” is preferable.— 7a‘ 
he himself said: The American Revisers substitute 
‘*that” which is the literal rendering for ‘‘ how.” 
‘‘Himself” is required by the Greek.—/?¢ is more 
blessed to give than to receive: Nowhere else re- 
corded as one of our Lord’s sayings, but ‘‘ remem- 
ber” shows that it was known at Ephesus. The 
language is to be applied most widely to things spir- 
itual as well as temporal. 

Verse 37.—Kissed him: The verb is a compound 
one, implying ‘‘ kissed him much” (comp. Matt. 26: 
49). Continued action is also indicated by the tense 
here used. 

Verse 38.— Word: Not, ‘‘ words ;"’ the Greek noun 
is in the singular.—Aeho/ld;: So the verb is usually 
rendered by the Revisers. That Paul visited Ephe- 
sus again seems probable from the epistles to Timo- 
thy.—Brought him on his way: Literally, ‘‘ sent 
him forth,’”” suggesting an active furthering of his 
journey, hence more than “accompanied.” The 
narrative shows how lovable Paul was. 
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A misguided wether may work more harm than 
the most maticious wolf. 
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Farewell Forecasts and Charges 


By Alexander 


HE first point in the lesson is the departing 
apostle’s solemn charge to the ‘‘elders,” or 

‘‘ bishops,” of the Ephesian church. No man 

ean efficiently look after the spiritual interests of 
others unless he first carefully takes heed of his own 
spiritual condition. The right sequence is ‘ take 
heed to yourselves ” first and chiefly,’* and” then, asa 
conseauence, ‘‘ to all the flock.” The temptation to all 
Christian teachers is to treat religious truth as their 
‘* stock in trade,” their armory of weapons, their 
means of impressing others, and to neglect to apply 
it first and most closely to themselves. Nothing 
short of endless, jealous vigilance will keep them 
alert for their work, and clothed with wer to dis- 
charge it. The burden of that work is laid solemnly 
on the Ephesian elders by the considerations, first, 
of him who has put it on their shoulders, even the 
Holy Spirit, whose command has divine authority, 
and who fits us for what he enjoins on us ; next, of 
the greatness of the charge, even ‘‘ the church of 
God ;" and, finally, of the cost at which he has ac- 
quired it. The suggestion made by Dr. Hort that 
the true reading is ‘‘ with the blood of his own Son,” 
has much to recommend it, and it is interesting to 
note that the remarkable expression, ‘‘ acquired,” 
has its parallel in the Epistle to the Ephesians, in 
the phrase ‘the redemption of God's own posses- 
sion” (Eph. 1: 14), where ‘‘ possession” is a noun 
formed from the verb used here. It should farther 
be noticed that the “ bishops” are not said to be 
*‘over” the flock, as the Authorized Version repre- 
sents, but to be ‘‘in” it, being themselves part of it, 
even while they are also shépherds, or overseers. 
The equivalence in the early church of ‘‘ elder” and 
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** bishop” is established by comparison of verses 17 
and 28. The converging force of the thoughts so 
condensedly urged must make every true Christian 
minister cry, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
The apostle next rises toa prophetic strain. hat- 
ever were his anticipations at some times of the near 
coming of the Lord, here he contemplates a long 
development, and many sad pages of the church's 
history. Two features seem to him deeply stamped 
on the church of later days,—persecution and perver- 
sion of the truth. ‘‘ Wolves” is a metaphor natu- 
tally suggested by ‘‘ flock,” and is obviously more 
appropriate to ~) 5 the assaults of persecutors 
than devastation by heretics, especially as there is 
an evident contrast between the foreign source, the 
wolves who ‘‘enter in” from without, and ‘‘ men 
from among your own selves.” Note the character- 
istics of these heretics, ‘‘ speaking perverse things,” 
—that is, Christian truth, twisted, distorted, out of 
proportion, in wrong perspective. It is a corrupted 
gospel, not the contradiction of the gospel, that rises 
in vision to affright the apostle, and to point the sol- 
emn warning to ‘‘ watch.’”” Another mark of them 
is that their aim is to attract disciples to themselves. 
Personal advantage, the glury of a ‘*‘ following,” not 
pure love of truth, is their motive. That is still the 
motive of many of the amthors of “ original views ” 
of the gospel. The teachers who draw disciples to 
themselves cannot but draw them ‘‘ away ” from the 
great Shepherd. The sad forecast of a tuture which 
he will no longer be able to mold forces a personal 
note from Paul. Partings permit and demand the 
laying bare of the depths of the heart. Paul had tc 
fight all his days with persistent, malignant slanders, 
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and, as 2 Corinthians shows, these were especially 
bitter, and flying thickly, at about this time. So there 
is something of personal vindication in his apparently 
self-eulogistic words, as well as a glimpse of his man- 
ner of work, which was not confined to public exhor- 
tations, but was individualizing, continual, and sym- 
pathetic. He did not fish with a drag-net only, but 
with rod and line. The ‘‘ work of the Lord”’ was 
done by him day in, day out, in season and out of 
season, and his words were fruitful because, like 
seed corn, they were soaked and steeped in moisture 
before being sown. , 

But the two thoughts, of the weighty work and of 
the frowning clouds low on the horizon, combine to 
lift him from the attitude of counsel and forecast to 
that of prayer; and, feeling how feeble these elders 
are, how solemn their charge, how real their dan- 
gers, and how he will no longer be able to help, what- 
ever thunders may roll over the church, what can he 
do but ‘‘commend ” them to Him who never leaves 
his dearly purchased possession ? That is the balm 
for all fears, the sufficient refuge from all dismal 
forebodings, the last token that departing love can 

ive, the truest help that love, present or departing, 
can render, ‘‘ God and the word of his grace” seem, 
as it were, fused together into a unity. He is able 
to build up the community in the present life, and 
hereafter, as a consequence of that building up of 
which the essence is ** being sanctified,” to give each 
soul its lot in the true Canaan, its own plot and part 
in the promised land. Here again we come to a co- 
incidence with Ephesians, where both the ideas of 
God's inheritance in the saints, and possession of the 
church and of the inheritance of the saints in God, 
are prominent. That building up and that inherit- 
ance are both from God, and his principal instrument 
is ‘‘the word of his grace,” the sword which the 
sanctifying Spirit chiefly uses. 

How keenly Paul felt the aspersions on his disin- 
terestedness and simplicity of motive is shown by 
that singular striking again of a personal note after 
what had apparently been intended as a solemn close 
of the address. Nothing but the wide spread of the 
slanders that charged him with the meanest of mo- 
tives, greed of money, can explain that final passion- 
ate appeal to the Ephesian elders’ knowledge of his 
ways. With outstretched hands, which showed, in 
their hard and rough state, that they were a work- 
ingman’s, he protested that he had earned his bread 
by toil; and not only so, but that he had been a giver, 
not a receiver, and had so earned the blessing which 
— himself had pronounced. No doubt, we have 

ere one of the unrecorded oy which was float- 
ing down the stream to the sea of oblivion, when it 
was caught as by a protruding branch, and preserved 
for ever, It is the crystallization of the whole life 
and work of Jesus in asentence. It is an eternally 
true paradox, which we find it hard to believe, but 
which no man, after fair trial, if he ‘* giveth with sim- 
plicity,” finds to fail. Paul lays down the universal 
law for the Christian life when he calls for diligqnce 
in earning one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow, 
for supplying one’s necessities by one’s own hands 
or head, and for tender sympathy to which the fact 
of weakness is an all-sufficient appeal, and for gener- 
ous giving, which remembers the words and the life 
of Him *‘ who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor,” and has given to us paupers his ‘‘ un- 
a riches,” and therein his constraining ex- 
ample. 
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How to IHustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Focimeter 


HEREFORE watch ye (v. 31). The focimeter 
is an instrument for bringing to a focus insig- 
nificant and ineffective rays of light, which 

reveal heat and power when focused by a burning- 
glass. The word ** focus” comes from the Latin for 
fireplace, and when we focus our thoughts and sym- 
pathies upon others we kindle the fire of interest in 
ourselves concerning their welfare. Every one of us 
ought to have a good focimeter, and when it is our dut 
or privilege to bring blessings to any one we should, 
for the time being, concentrate our efforts .so effec- 
‘ively that we shall be able to bless them indeed. 


Wise Faith 


! commend you to God (v. 32). At a certain din- 
ner-party given by a rich banker at which the 
‘Amous writer, Alexander Dumas, was present, the 
“ompany discussed the existence of God, and a cer- 
“0 general was very scornful on the subject, won- 
“Sting how people could trouble to discuss such 
‘rifles. «* For my part,” he added, ‘I can’t conceive 
of the existence of this mysterious being whom they 
call ‘the good God.’” .* General,” replied Dumas, 

l have two hunting-dogs, two monkeys, and a par- 
‘ot, at home, who are of your opinion exactly.” To 
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large-natured, wise-hearted men faith in God comes 
naturally. Paul's heart was tender and loving to- 
ward God. We should so live that we can commend 
our friends to God with the same simple faith that a 
true son and daughter would commend a dear friend 
to the kind sympathies of their parents. 


Ministering Hands 


Ye yourselves know that these hands minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me (v. 34). Two little Indian boys, to whom 
the missionary, going back and forth across the 
plains on his errands of mercy, was a tamiliar figure, 
were talking one day as to what they would like to 
be and to do when they were men. One exclaimed, 
‘*I wish I could be a preacher. Then I'd go and tell 
everybody all the good things I know.” The other 
hesitated for a while. It seemed to him the very 
best wish had been made; but suddenly his face 
brightened, and his shrill little voice rang out with a 
note of triumph, ‘‘I wish I could be a horse and 
buggy! I’dcarry the preacher to tell the good things.” 
Those who heard it did not laugh. They knew the 
earnestness of the heart from which it had come,—a 
heart willing to be anything so that the ‘ good 
things”’ might go to others,—willing to be even the 
preacher’s horse and buggy, if he couldn't be the 
preacher. We can all have a hand in carrying for- 
ward the good news which our Saviour brought into 
the world. 


Ringing the Bell for Jesus 

It is more blessed to give than to receive (Golden 
Text). One Sabbath, on an island in the Indian 
Ocean, a a mange | was studying a sermon to preach 
in the language of the native ppey- A boy only 
half clad came in, and said, ‘‘ May I do something 
for Jesus?” ‘*And what can you do?” asked the 
missionary. Blushing and stammering, as if afraid 
to say anything, he replied, ‘‘ I will be always there; 
I will do it loud. Please let me ring the bell.” And 
the missionary tells us that while he was a boy he 
rang the bell which invited the people tochurch; and 
when he had become a man he preached to his peo- 
ple the same news that he had commenced calling 
the people to hear when he rang the Sabbath bell. 
How much more happiness there is in doing some- 
thing for others than in having them do it for us! 


The Unfinished Cornice 


They brought him on his way unto the ship (v. 38). 
People who pass the Rothschild mansion in the fash- 
ionable quarter of London often notice that the end 
of one of the cornices is unfinished. One is likely to 
ask, ‘‘ Could not the richest man in the world afford 
to pay for that cornice, or is the lack due simply to 
carelessness?” The explanation is a very simple 
yet suggestive one when itis known. Lord Roths- 
child is an orthodox Jew, and every pious Jew’s 
house, tradition says, must have some part unfinished, 
to bear testimony to the world that its occupant is 
only, like Abraham, a pilgrim and a stranger-upon 
the earth. The incomplete cornice on the mansion 
seems to say to all who hurry by in the streets, bent 
on amassing worldly wealth, or going along with the 
maddening crowd in the paths of folly : ‘‘ This is not 
Lord Rothschild’s home ; he is traveling to eter- 
nity!"’ We too should remember that we are trav- 
elers. The good Dean Stanley left as an inscription 
to be placed on his tomb these words: ‘‘ The end of 
a traveler on his way to Jerusalem!” 

New York City. 


Trembling at sin will precede trust in the Saviour. 
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Kutamatephiccs, 
ntal Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie ~~ 
ig ND To ALL THE Frock.”—The Arabic equi- 
valent for ‘‘ flock” in this verse is raaie?, 
and is now applied to all persons who origi- 
nally were Ottoman subjects, but who, by residence 
in the great American republic, have acquired Ameri- 
can citizenship. Each of them, therefore, is called 
**yaaiet of the United States,” and the American 
consuls in Syria are instructed to see that no wron 
is done them, and that their rights are secur 
for them. An official of the American consulate 
meets steamers in Syrian roadsteads simply to help 
returning Syrians,—pedlers, it may be,—and bring 
them past dangers from land-sharks, because they 
are raaiet American {‘‘ American flock”); others (not 
raaict American) are liable to exorbitant charges 
and indignities in landing in Syria, and at least one 
non-American *‘ flock” was stabbed to death lately. 
It thus seems as if the authorities in Washington 
were saying to their representatives in the East, 
** Take care of all the American raaie/, or flock.” 
“To Freep THE CHURCH OF THE Lorp."—The word 
‘*feed” in the East has multifarious uses. Every 
day one or other of my Eastern well-wishers says to 
me, ‘‘God feed you a bridegroom.” The interpreta- 
tion of this is, ‘‘ May God grant you a son.” Wealth, 
offspring, talent, or any other blessings, are said to 
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be the feeding of God,—/aamet-Alilah (*' the gift of 


God”’). 

‘* WHICH HE PURCHASED WITH HIS Own BLoop.”—A 
few weeks ago, my husband was begging a native 
gentleman to join in helping a man now in prison. 
** No,” said he; ‘‘had he been —— with any other 
crime than that, I would purchase him with the blood 
of my son,—yes, with my own blood.” In the heat 
of the moment an Oriental does say to his neighbor, 
‘* My bloods are at your services.” The meaning is, 
‘*I will spend my blood in serving you.” ‘Those who 
suffer extreme physical pain entreat their friends, in 
their extreme agony, in some such words as these : 
** Ishtarooni/” thatis, ‘‘ Purchase me from this cruel 
pain, and free me from this emige gl 

‘*Wirn Trars.”—‘‘ And they all wept sore” (v. 
37). Whether it is possible to shed real tears with- 
out real feeling I will not say, but I have seen in the 
East tears evidently as genuine as those tears of 
warning which Paul and Paul’s Master shed in Ephe- 
sus and on the Mount of Olives (Luke 19: 41 ; Acts 
20 : 31), and I have seen the pain of parting produce 
‘*great weeping by all,” forcibly suggesting the 
scenes in Miletus and the lands of Moab and Israel 
(Ruth 1:9; 1 Sam. 20: 41). 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


% 
Wolves never worry an empty corral. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Fredcric Goss, D.D. 


AKE heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
(v. 28). It would be a good thing for most of us 
if there were something like a big fog-horn to 

cry all day and night, ‘‘ Take heed” to yourselves and 
to those you are responsible for! For one, I needa 
‘*revolving light,”—one opening red for myself, and 
another green for my flock. It is so easy to fall 
asleep or become careless about our responsibility. 
I fancy that when a shepherd was thinking of him- 
self he forgot his sheep, and when he remembered 
his sheep he forgot himself. There is a double duty as 
well as responsibility on every minister and teacher, 
—to protect and to feed himself and his flock, I had 
three Eo pers ponies on my little ranch out in the 
state of Washington, and I caught them two or three 
times by simply drumming on a tin pan. For a good 
while after that it was hard to get them to come even 
when I had a bucket of oats. You can hear teachers 
drumming on tin pans in almost every Sunday-school, 
to say nothing about ministers in pulpits. 

By the space of three years / ceased not to ad- 
monish every one night and day with tears (v. 31). 
It brings the blush of shame to one’s cheek to think 
of this faithfulness and this art. For it is an “art” 
to ‘‘admonish,” Nothing is so delicate and so dif- 
ficult, but nothing is so potent, as skilful admonition. 
It can’t be done as by simply printing *‘ Cave Canum” 
on the door-step, and never coming out to warn the 
people who can't read that the dog bites. It can’t be 
done as the electric bell rings at the railroad cross- 
ings, without knowing or caring whether the travelers 
get run over by the train or not. It can’t be done 
by persistent, senseless, exasperating ‘‘ nagging.” 
‘* Nagging” is no more admonition than weeping is 
charity, or signing a pledge is stopping drinking. In 
one of the windows down town there used to be (they 
have had the sense to remove it) a toy policeman 
knocking on the glass with his club, to attract the 
attention of passers-by. They stopped with a jerk 
for a few times, and then never heard it,—all because 
they had heard it so often, You may believe that 
this was not Paul’s method. I reckon that, when he 
‘* admonished " one of those wandering sheep, it was 
like putting a brand on him. I can admonish little 
Bill, but how hard it is to admonish grown-ups! I 
know } pore that need it, but it is hard to gotoa 
man of fifty years and tell him to his face that he is 
doing wrong. Ah, that zs an art! But those little 

ople in yeur classes need admonition, and must 

ave it. If you do not know how, you will have to 
learn. 

I coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel (v. 
33). Here, no doubt, is the deepest secret of Paul's 
success in ‘‘ admonition.” The people whom he re- 
buked and corrected knew that he was absolutely 
unselfish and sincere. He did it for their good, and 
not his own gain. How covetousness throws us off 
the track on every course of life! It is the meanest 
and most destructive of vices. It is laziness, cow- 
ardice, and envy all together, to want what some one 
else possesses. If it is worth having, go and win the 
like of it. Covetousness is to aspiration what a ser- 
pent coiled at the edge of a path is to an eagle on the 
wing. Itis loathsome and abominable to want the 
thing your friend has; it is noble to aspire to possess 
its equal. The covetous man is a parasite. Para- 
sites are powerless to admonish or to inspire. No 
preacher who longs for the gold, silver, or apparel 
of his parishioners, ever seriously rebukes them. He 
will cajole and flatter, but not denounce. If Paui 
had been prowling about his parish to try and get 
his trustees to ‘let him in on the ground floor” in 
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some of their speculations, you may rest assured that 
he would have lost his testimony when he admon- 
ished them. 

lt is more blessed to give than to receive (v. 35). 
Do you honestly believe it? I mean, do you sin- 

cerely feel it ? f have my times when ! push myself 
up against a wall, look myself in the eye, shake my 
forefinger under my own nose, and say to myself, 
‘*Goss, do you honestly believe it and sincerely 
feel it?” It's a hard question. Sometimes, when 
I've been awfully appreciated, and had gratitude 
poured over me until it has run down like the ‘‘ pre- 
cious oil upon Aaron's beard to the skirt of his gar- 
ment,” I think I can really say so. But when people 
have been indifferent and ungrateful, as they were 
to Paul and Jesus, I realize I havent learned my les- 
son yet. But it is God’struth. It zs more blessed 
to give than to receive. Not more pleasant, mark 

ou, but more blessed. There is often as much dif- 
erence between pleasure and blessedness as there is 
between eating hoe-cake and hoeing corn. God's 
promises are not luxury, but beatitude. 

And they brought him on his way unto the ship 
(v. 38). Beautiful custom! There is no sadder mo- 
ment than that of departure. Be as careful, be more 
careful, how you dismiss your guest than how you 
receive him. When we turn away, our heasts sink, 
our courage subsides. Go to the door, go down the 
steps, go to the gate, go to the ship, with your friend, 
who is perhaps leaving you forlorn and miserable. 
Bring him on his way a little. Go down to the depot. 
See him on board the steamer. You have been in 


This is what Paul did in verses 29 and 30. 
kinds of danger he foresaw,—those from without and 
those from within. 

most to be feared ? 
against which we should take heed? 

teacher to tell what these dangers are.) 
does Paul refer in verses 33-35? 
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Before reading the lesson for the day, go over this 
with the school, having them read it aloud, and add- 
ing yourself the larger details. 

Review.—Near what city did the events of this 
lesson take place? For whom did Paul send to meet 
him? When Paul had finished his address, what 
did they alldo? How did the elders show their sor- 
row at this time? How did they show their affection 
for Paul? What fact was it that made them sorrow- 
ful most of all? Whither did they accompany him ? 

Now pass on to draw out the following, which put 
on the board as the school gives the right reply. We 
notice that Paul was very anxious about the future 
welfare of the church at Ephesus. If we see our 
friends in danger, what do we do? We warn them. 
Two 


What, of these, do you think was 

Have we any similar dangers 
(Get some 

To what 
To his example. 
How had he set them an example of liberality? At 
what trade had he worked? As he showed them his 


hands (‘‘these hands”), how do you suppose they 
looked,—soft, or hard and horny? Is the example of 


Paul of any good to us in these days? If so, in what 
respect? Finally, what did Paul do for his friends ? 
He prayed forthem. Yes, and this is what we, too, 
can do for all our friends in this school, and for all in 
whom we are interested. 














homes where they fairly pull you in, but fairly fire 
you out. Never let any one leave you feeling sad, PAUL’S 
or bitter, or lonely, if you can helpit. ‘‘ Bring him 
on his way.” I would stake my knowledge of life on WARNINGS 
the assertion that this was one of the sweetest memo- 
ries of the old apostle’s entire existence. EXAMPLE 
CINCINNATI, OH10, PRAYER 
“ 
Anexample is the most effective form of inspiration. New Yorn Cirv. 
> 4 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RE-VIEW.--It is a good thing, on the first Sun- 
day of each quarter, to give the schvol a brief 
re-view of the ground that we are to traverse. 

It helps both teachers and scholars to understand 
and take an interest in all the lessons of the quarter, 





A man can afford not to know his future so long 
as he knows his Father. 


tap 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


*‘O God of mercy, God of might,"’ Psalm 78 : 1-7. 


since they see how they are connected. ‘*Oh, praise our God to-day.” (107: 1-4. 158: 1-4.) 
Put on the board, before school begins, the follow-  ‘‘ Bow down thine ear, Almighty psalm 26 : 1-7. 
ing, which may form an outline of the journey that _ or ees 135: 4-5. 55: 1-4.) 
we begin to-day : health.” a oe ew Pele Ps oe. 
*O risen Christ, who from thy (50: 3-7. 76: 3-9.) 
Ephesus . . Farewells. throne."’ ; Psalm 116 : 9-19. 
Cesarea . Warnings “Thine are all the gifts, O God."’ (166 : 8-12. 233 : 8-12.) 
Jerusalem ‘ . Arrested ** Holy offerings, rich and rare.'’ Psalm 119: 121-128. 
Terusalem . . Prison—Plot ‘*We give thee but thine own,"’ (175 : 91-96. 255: 1-3.) 
Coesarea . Trials in court 
Coesarea . . Prison two years * 
Shipboard . Nearly wrecked. ae . P : 
Rome . . Prison two years. God's people are precious on account of the price 
: of their purchase. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pane teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which Fa wf workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Notes AND EXPLANATION OF THE PRE-VIEW FOR 
TEACHERS 


(Read at one sitting a// the lessons and texts for 
the quarter.) 


HE closing chapters ot Acts give a continued 
story of Sauls dangers, sufferings, imprison- 
ments, etc., yet he is always cheerful, faithful, 

and ready to speak the good news. He seems to 
look beyond the trials to the reward in heaven. This 
is shown in the review text for the quarter, ‘‘ The 
Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and will 
save me unto his Aeavenly kingdom.” Refer to this 
often during the quarter. In the text of Lesson 12 
Paul writes to Timothy, “ There is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness.” 

May we not represent these lessons, Paul's last 
journeys, as a series of steps toward heaven? On 
each step we may write one lesson thought. Above 
all is the crown which Paul sees awaiting him in the 
heavenly kingdom. His letters frequently refer to 
crowns of rejoicing, righteousness, life, glory, hope. 

Frequent drills should be given during this quarter 


on the closing Beatitudes: *‘ Blessed are-they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed. . . . Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad : for great is your reward in 
heaven ” (Matt. 5 : 10-12). Persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, Paul is to receive the ‘crown of right- 
eousness. 

If this plan for the quarter is followed, the accom- 
panying diagram should be neatly made on your 
blackboard or chart previous to teaching the first 
lesson. Simply add the words as you proceed. 

So many of these lessons refer to Paul's journeys 
in ships that a sand-table, showing the Mediterranean 
Sea would be interesting. A small toy sail-boat, or 
a paper boat, could make the trips, stopping here 
and there as Paul did. If a sand-board is unobtain- 
able, fasten your map to a table, tilted. Use the 
boat as above, and indicate the journey by continu- 
ing the blue ribbon of the previous quarter. Small 
blocks will do for prisons, houses, etc. 


REVIEW AND INTRODUCTION TO THE QUARTER’S Work. 
Paul's last journeys,—heaven beyond. 
Each lesson a step toward heaven. 
Faithful unto death,—a crown of life. 


For three months we have followed Paul's journeys 
(refer to map); for three months more we shall study 
about his last hard journeys. 

When anybody does well at a ball game or concert 
the people cheer and clap, and sometimes throw bou- 
quets. Where Paul lived, if anybody did well in a 
game or race some one would place a wreath or 
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crown of leaves or flowers on his head. Sometimes, 
in the hard running races, the men would become 
very tired, but kept on because of the crown at the 
end. Our lessons will tell of some very hard trials 
that came to Paul in his last journeys; but he was 
faithful, and never stopped his work, for he thought 
of the crown God would give him 7 and by in his 
heavenly kingdom. Let us write ‘‘ Faithful Paul” 
on this crown, and each week we will write one 
thought upon these steps until Paul's journey is done. 


Directions for the Diagram 


First make lightly two slanting lines, then mark 
off twelve steps, leaving a space between the upper 
step and the crown. Make eight points to the crown 


~eAV EN, 











— ~s 
| FOR ME | 
| GOOD NEWS | 
| GOD SAVES |. 
| LEDevr SPIRIT | 
| HELP + GOD | 
| THOUARTwts ME | 
| BEorGOOD CHEER | 
| NOT ASHAMED | 
| THY WILLe: DONE | 
| PUT o* CHRIST | 
| CHRIST is RISEN | 
| GOODBY-REMEMBER | 


to accommodate the words ‘‘ heavenly "’ and ‘* faith- 
ful.” Erase the guiding lines when finished. Re- 
serve one side of the blackboard for this. 

LESSON. 

Suggest the daily good-by when we go to school, 
the longer good-by when we separate for a visit, a 
year’s good-by when brother or sister goes to college, 
ten years’ good-by when missionaries go to foreign 
lands, the last good-by when death comes, Paul say- 
ing good-by wherever he goes. 

How often mother says, *‘ Good-by, my dear; re- 
member, be a good child” ! 

When we last talked of Paul, he was starting from 
Ephesus on his vacation. We will fasten our blue 
ribbon here and here and here to show how many 
places he visited. While away, the friends in many 
places gave Paul money to help tae poor Christians 
in Jerusalem (refer to Golden Text here), After 
a while Paul said good-by, and started back to carr) 
this money to Jerusalem. Timothy and other friends 
were with him. Show the journey by the small boat 
and ribbon until near Ephesus again. Paul could 
not stay long, so he sent for his friends to come.dow! 
to the shore. (Prepare the drawing as you talk’ 
The incidents of this meeting are beautifully aad 
simply told in the Acts. (Beginning with verse 22 
read aloud to the children the simplest portions to the 
end of the chapter, omitting verses 26 to 30.) 

Before saying good-by, Paul told them to remem! 
how he taught in the school, how he visited trom 
house to house, telling about Jesus. How man) 
remember the bonfire and little images ? 

Paul told how he worked with his hands, making 
tents, and never asked for money and clothes. The 
he said, ‘‘ Watch, take care of the church. I ast 
God to take care of you; study God's word; help the 
weak. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 'et¢ 

Can you see them kneeling down and praying 
some crying as they kiss Paul and say good-by 
Then, they all go with him to the ship. Surely." 
they love him so much, they will remember his last 
words. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 5 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson can be made of especial 
T interest for boys, because it is full 
of personal heroic life, action, and 
duty. Begin your own study with Acts 
20:1. Trace Paul’s journey on the map. 
Read his letters to the Corinthians to get 
into sympathy with his feelings about 
this time. Bosworth’s ‘*Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles” is a helpful volume 
jn connection with Burton’s ‘‘ Records 
and Letters of the Apostolic Age.” Note 
why Paul was going to Jerusalem at this 
time (1 Cor. 16: 3; Rom. 15 : 25-28). 

Begin your teaching with the story of 
the boy at Troas who fell out of the win- 
dow, and show Paul's thoughtfulness for 
him (vs. 10-12), perhaps on that account 
staying in Troas after his companions 
had gone, and joining them at Assos (vs. 
13, 14). Show why he sailed past Ephe- 
sus, which he had not seen for several 
months, and sent for the elders of the 
church to meet him (vs. 15-17). 

Few utterances can be found in all 
literature more worth learning by heart 
than this address of Paul. Make a brief 
analysis : 

1. A Look Backward over his Life (vs. 
18-21). Paul was about fifty-six years 
old. Life, even in these riper years, 
had not been easy for him. He had had 
to fight his appetites (1 Cor. 9 : 27). He 
had an imperious temper, which some- 
times found expression even in his let- 
ters (Gal. 2:6). His brethren had seen 
his struggles with himself, and he could 
appeal with confidence to his life with 
them during the three years at Ephesus 
(v. 19). What Paul did every Christian 
can do, and every triumph over tempta- 
tion in youth is treasure laid up to make 
mature life rich. 

Paul had been distrusted by some 
who felt that he was too liberal in his 
treatment of the Old Testament, and 
regarded him as a dangerous leader 
(Gal. 2: 3-5; 2 Cor. 11: 10-13). But he 
had been as faithful in his teaching as 
he had been loyal to Christ in his life 
(vs. 20,21). Noone parts with the good 
he has done. It comes back as a solace, 
an inalienable treasure. 

2. A Look Forward to the Life before 
him (vs. 22-27). Paul had fully surren- 
dered himself to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, who, Christ had promised, 
should instruct and guide his disciples, 
and inspire them with holy purposes, 
as he himself had done. Under this 
leadership Paul went forward calmly 
into the shadow of calamities yet un- 
Known, 
with the churches that loved him (vs. 
30, 37), but the Holy Spirit pointed the 
way to Jerusalem, and he hesitated not 
for a moment (vs. 22-24). Such resolu- 
ton is the fruit of a whole lifetime of 
training in obedience to the will of God. 
An old writer says, ‘‘ A good conscience 
is the best looking- glass of heaven.” 
Paul could see in it the -reflection of 
heaven and the road to it. He knew 
whither his way led, and the end of it. 

3. ASolemn Charge to Christian Teach- 
tts (vs. 28-35). After you have studied 
Paul's review of his own life, you can 
use It to emphasize these counsels : 

(1.) Take heed to yourselves. Only a 
holy life can instruct others in holiness. 

(2.) Take heed to all those in your 


‘are. All boys and girls ought to aspire 


‘o the trust of caring for the spiritual 
welfare of others. The church of Christ, 
purchased with his own blood, calls them 
© Serve and keep it pure and strong. 
rn Guard against false teachers. 
They are liable to arise ‘‘from among 
ur own selves” (v. 30). Sometimes 
‘ity persecute ; sometimes they argue, 
rp beguile ; but God and his word 
* Stace are sufficient for every faithful 
Worker, 

ati Follow good examples. Paul 
ged the elders to follow him so far as 
“4 followed that greatest of all exam- 
cao he gathered into one sentence 
ty oo of his Master and ours 







, te address of Paul shows what the 
for it of God is, how great is God’s love 
Sade hat high and holy motives impel 
dies is to unite with it, what is the 
idea of the Christian ministry, 


He must have longed to Stay | 
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how completely the Holy Spirit guides 
those who commit themselves to him, 
and how rich is the character obedient 
to him in the love of all whose love is 
| worth having. 
Suggestive Questions 

| 4. Paul’s Mission to Jerusalem. Where 


did Paul go when he left Ephesus ? (20: | 


1.) For what purpose ? (v. 2.) Pete did 
he go to Syria? (1 Cor. 16: 3,4; Rom. 


terested in relieving the poverty of Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem? (Acts 11: 30.) Why 
did he not go direct by sea to Syria? 
(20: 3.) Why did he not stop at Ephe- 
sus on the way? (v. 16. 

2. Paul’s Testimony to Himself. 
had he met povert 


How 
and persecutions? 


(vs. 18, 19, 34.) ow had he treated 
others who had not enough money for 
their needs? (v. 35.) ow had he 


— the gospel? (vs. 20, 21, 27.) 
ow was he meeting danger to himself ? 
(vs. 22-24.) How had he lived before oth- 
ers? (v. 26). 

3. Paul’s Charge to Christian Teachers. 
What authority have leaders in -the 
church? (v. 28.) What is their busi- 
ness? Why ought they to be faithful to 
the church? (v. 28.) To what danger 
are the churches exposed at all times ? 
(vs. 29, 30.) How did Paul guard against 
that danger? (v. 31.) Where does the 
Christian teacher find sufficient strength, 
guidance, and reward? (v. 32.) 

Boston. 


~% 
He who takes no heed to his own heart 
| cannot feed God's flock. 
| os 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Pathetic “ Apologia ”’ 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 20: 
3-38). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


Pathos and joy are the rapidly alter- 
nating keynotes of the last few months 





from Ephesus, he went north to Troas 
(2 Cor. 2:12), but was beside himself 
| with distress, not over his expulsion, for 
| that was 4 mere passing incident of his 
| stressful career, a step forward in the 
| definition of the situation at Ephesus, 
| but over the apparent insubordination 
| (2 Cor. 7: 5-7) of his beloved church at 
Corinth, 
so unreasonable and so unexpected, so 
evidently due to the secret influence of 
his — foes, cut him to the heart. 
He began to feel that perhaps his whole 
life work was going to manifest no per- 
manence. He had sent Titus (2 Cor. 8) 
to carry to the church at Corinth his last 
message (according to Bacon, repre- 





12), and had hoped to find him at Troas, 
but vainly. Paul went on to Macedonia, 
where he was soon joined by Titus with 
the glad news of the re 
| hearty invitation of the church at Cor- 
| inth. rg ge he made his way 
| thither, where he remained three months 
| (Acts 20: 3). Three great tasks occupied 
| his energies while at Corinth: the up- 
building of the local church, the circum- 
| vention of Judaizing influence in the West 





by the publication of the Epistle to the | 


| Romans, and the completion of the con- 
| tribution from his converts all over the 
| Levant to the mother-church at Jerusa- 
|lem. The last was a scheme which he 
| had fostered for years. He fondly hoped, 
| no doubt, that its manifestation of Chris- 
| tian fraternity would touch the hearts of 
| the brethren of Jerusalem, and soften 
| the asperity of their attitude toward him 
| and his spiritual children. 
| When all was ready for departure, he 
suddenly determined to go via Mace- 
donia and the coast. 
| his companions (Acts 20: 4). 
| to have picked up Luke at Philippi. At 
Troas, so eager were all to hear him that 
he talked all night long (20 : 7,11). Sail- 
ing down past Ephesus, he met at Miletus 
the leaders of the Ephesian Christians. 
| His address to them is one of the _most 


15: 25, 26.) How did he come to be in- | 


of Paul's second missionary tour. Driven | 


Its defiance of his authority, | 


sented, perhaps, by 2 Corinthians 8 to | 


ntance and | 


We have a list of | 
He seems | 
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| touching passages in the sacred record. 
| It defies analysis or comment. It re- 
veals the tenderness and affection of the 
| bold-hearted apostle. Knowing that he 
| might never see their faces again, he 
| wished to have them cherish a true rec- 
ollection of him and his ministry. It 
was a human-like, gentle and gracious, 
helpful plea. 
| II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
| Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaf- 
let, containing also proenens suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to sub- 
scribers for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Paul’s expulsion from Ephesus and his 
| departure from Corinth, see Bartlet or 
| Purves. For a study of Romans, see 
| Stifler’s commentary, or the very valu- 
| able one by Sanday and Headlam in the 
| International Critical series. For the 
Ephesus interview and other data read 

Farrar’s brilliant description in his Life 
of Paul, or any one of the commentaries 
on Acts. 





| III. QUEsTIONS FOR StTupy aNnpD Discus- 
SION. 


! 
} 


| ful consideration, to members of the elass.]} 


| 


em 2 
mutinous attitude toward him? 


for forgiveness and reconciliation ? 

2. His **Ounce of Prevention.” (3.) 
What did he do to forestall such de- 
plorable dissensions among his followers 
at Rome ? 

3. The Contribution to the Mother- 





Church. (4.) What was the probable 
gerness of this measure? (5.) How did 
aul collect it and carry it ? 
4. The Episode at Troas. (6.) Note 


the incidental light upon Christian hab- 
| its of worship and Paul’s own character! 


5. The Last Words to the Elders of | 


Ephesus. (7.) What was the leading 
reason in his mind for seeking an oppor- 
tunity to speak to them? (8.) hat 
| fate did he anticipate? (g.) What light 
| does this passage throw upon him which 
| we do not gain elsewhere ? 
6. Paul’s Unguestioned Leadership. 
| (10.) How had it been acquired ? 


| 
| IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 


The way to unchallenged leadership 


is through distinctive, unquestioned, 
| self-forgetful servicableness. 


'of mind” is almost tautological. 
| was not meek, but consistent. 


| YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
% 
Humility will not be ashamed of itself. 


Paul 





Was Refused Life Insurance 
Rejected on Account of ‘‘ Coffee Heart.’’ 


Life-insurance companies have fully estab- 
| the fact that the use of coffee causes an organic 
| derangement of the heart, shortening the long 
| beat and imperiling life. For this reason 
| habitual coffee-drinkers are refused life insur- 
ance in many cases. A well-known merchant 
| of White’s Creek, Tenn., proprietor of a large 
store there, says: ‘‘ Three years ago I was 
| examined for life insurance, and, to my sur- 
| prise, was rejected because my heart action 
| was at times out of place 15 beats in 60. 
**I consulted several good doctors, and was 
| invariably asked by them ‘ Do you use tobacco? 
or drink coffee?’ To the first 1 answered ‘No,’ 
| to the last ‘ Yes,’ and they would all say ‘ Quit 
| coffee.’ 
| ‘I determined to do this. I had read about 
| Postum Cereal Coffee, and bought and used it, 
| and I liked it as well as the best of real coffee, 
and as a result of its use in place of coffee I find 
myself without a skip in my heart action, and 
| I can get insurance on my life cheaper by 25 
per cent (notwithstanding the advance in age), 
than I could when I first commenced using 
| Postum."’ Name furnished by Postum Co., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 








For the course of events between 
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STALL'S BOOKS 


A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
| the man with a real mes " 
Dr. Stall has found it so. is 
books are already circulated in 
every land. 


275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
several languages in Europe 
and two in Rein 








DR. STALL 


ELF AND SEX SERIES 


THE Y 
as the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 


Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy '’ 

Dr. Theodore L. Suyter Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar Lady H. Somerset 


Eminent physicians, and hundreds of othero 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuart a YounG Boy OuGut to Know. 
Wuat a YounG Man Ouent to Know. 
Wuart a YounG Huspanp OuGnt to Know. 
Wuat a MAN oF 45 OuGHT TO Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a Younc Girt OuGut to Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OuGut To Know. 
Wuat A YounG Wire OuGut To Know. 
Wat a Woman oF 45 OuGuT To Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. jing, Philadelphia 














Paul and the Church at Corinth. | 
|(1.) How had the church gotten into a | 


(2.) | 


What influences led the church to ask 


‘‘Serving the Lord with all lowliness | 


~ “HELPS” THAT HELP 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- | Bible students to find at once what they are looking 


for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are illustrated from recent photo- 
hs and contain the Concise 
| ible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
“In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 
ingatodes in so aT 4 space. _—— Pine nl 
rices from ° upwa' ° styles o indings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all booksellers or send 
for catalogue to 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 8th St., New York, 


-CXCHANGEABLE 
S. S. LIBRARIES 


| $1.50 and $2.50 per month. Your own selection out 
of a choice list of r,c00 titles. Catalogue gives full par- 
| ticulars. The Piigrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


NON-RESIDENT COURSES leading to. diploma 
} and degrees. For free catalogue, write C. Q; Bur- 
owa. 





ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, 








Easter Services 


Be sure to examine the following services. They 
are even better than the wonderfully successful line of 
services issued by us for other festal occasions. 


The Conquering Redeemer 
The Triumphant Galilean 


Send 7¢. in stamps for samples of both. 
$4.00 per hundred, not prepaid ; $4.25 by mail. 
The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
school song book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the Eas- 
ter department, besides 135 other gems of song tor 
Sunday-schools. Send for returnable sample. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1018, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 





156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CARDS, 
EASTER fies. 
BOOKMARKS 


Beautiful and exquisite productions of 
high-class lithography. 


EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPES 
EASTER EGG COLLECTION ENVELOPES 
EASTER OFFERING GLEANERS 
EASTER LILY GLEANERS 

Our 80 page catalogue giving illustra- 


tions, fu escriptions, and priees ef all 
the above, besides our numerous Sun- 


FRE 
y-school supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 
Harvard Summer 


School ¢ Theology 


Pifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 


Subject: Principles of Education in the Work 
of the Church 


Lectures by 
Professors N.S. Shaler, F. G. Peabody, E. Emerton, 
G. F. Moore, E.C. Moore, E. Hale, J. H. Ropes,of Har- 
vard, and Professors F. A. Christie, G. A. Coe, G. B 
Foster, H. H. Horne, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Sec- 
retary of the imity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
mental and vocal music. 


For iltustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoold 





** Better than going abril” 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 


Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in (6:5 
Modern and ancient languag:s. 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 





PORTLAND, MALL Ceutrai High School, Wash., D.C. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


Ez 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. 


} Cincinnatt, 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
lOUTHERN 
sun's. Lawep anos ce 
MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


cheapest P 


New 


} Chicago, 


end. 
St. Louls, 
burning. w 
Cleveland. repain ting 


Salem, Mass. 


Buffalo. 





Louisville. 





FOR ALL CHURCH SERVICES 


CHURCH HYMKS 
GOSPEL SONGS 


One-Half Million 
Sold 





The Siday School Gimes | 


| 





Philadelphia, March 21, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


% Subscription Rate | 


The Sunday School Times is published | 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or | 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: | 

Five or more copies, either to 


75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 


75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
) 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent | 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. | 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to \ 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1§50. 


Feverish Colds | 


open all natural outlets 
by the mild but thorough 
action of Tarrant’s 
‘ Seltzer Apérient. 
THE TARBANT CO. «« Children like it.’ 








Why Is It 


that all eyes are centered on the Indian 
Territory at the present time? Because of 


National Lead Co., 10a William Street, New York. 





the prospects and opportunities there for the 
farmer and artisan; cheap lands, growing 
towns, and every feature of development. 
Write literature ; March 
issue, ** The Creek Nation,’’ now ready. 
Address ‘* KATY,’’ 301 Wainwright Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


for descriptive 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


NSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only 


the 


aint in the first cost, 


but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest*in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 


ill be required when 
becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 





By Ira D. Sankey 
James McGranahan 
and Geo. C. Stebbins 


By mail, 30c, per copy 
$25 per 100. 
Returnable sample free. 


The Biglow & Main Co. 
Chicago New York 





B&B. 


65 Departments doing business in a large 
way on a small profit basis. 








Black Taffeta Chiffon, light weight, im- 
ported goods, with soft finish and rich lus- 
ter, $1.00, $1.10, and $1.25. 

Black and White, and White and Black 
striped and checked Louisines, 85c. 

White Wash Silks with Black printings, 
45¢. 

Remarkable collection of Foulards in neat 
designs, 50c. to $1.25. 

Satin Liberty in varied effects, 75c. and 
$1.00. 

Printed Pongees, 75c. and $1.00. 

Our exclusive novelty, Taffeta Rongeant, 
$1.25 a yard. 

All - Wool 
Chene, 65c. 

Silk and Wool Crepe, 85c. 

10 prime shades, Imported All-Wool 
Voile, so popular this year, 75c. 

Absolutely new fabric, Silk and Wool 
Eolienne, $1.00. 

Novelty Mistrals, $1.00. 

Novelty Voiles, $1.00 to $2.00. 

Mohairs in many effects and colors—44 to 
56 inches wide—Soc. to $2.50. 

Thousands of effects in woven, printed, 
and embroidered Cottons. 

Send for 


Crepes—look like Crepe de 


| ready. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
Comfortable Seating for x S 

==4 “ insures better order; larger at- ** &® 

me tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 

Made at Grand Rapids School Parn. Wks., 

Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St.,New York 


THE GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
CHURCH Funnitone’® RGEISSLER sew.7oine 














Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. 








oWy Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Som Throat may result in an 

BRoNCH! = Incurable Throat Trouble or 

Pro Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
t2medy. Sold only in boxes. 


| April 5, 1903. 
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| 
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Mail-Order Catalogue — now | 


| 


| geography with him. 


| 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











What the Parable ef the | 
Good Samaritan Teaches Us. 
Luke 10 : 30-37. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Samaritans that got good (John 4: | | 


} 
39-42). i : 
TVES.—Jews and Samaritans (Luke 9: 


51-55). ‘ 
WED.— What we owe neighbors (Exod. 20 : 
12-17). | 
THURS.— Practical love for neighbors (Lev. 
19 : 13-18). 
FrRI.—Helping our neighbor 3: 
27-29). 
SaT.—Love fulfilling the law (Rom. 13: 
8-10). 


(Prov. 














HIS lawyer to whom po told this 
parable came to the Saviour to 
tempt him,—that is, not merely to 

try him, but to catch and trip him, if pos- 

sible. Instead, Jesus brought him face | 
to face with duty,—and duty, too, which | 
Jesus led him to state himself in the | 
most authoritative terms. And when | 
the man sought to slip out from the 

pressure of Jesus’ direct way with him, 

Jesus told him this parable, and pressed 

on him the duty of neighborliness: ‘‘Go 

thou and do likewise.” Whoever has 

dealings with Jesus is sure to be con- 

fronted with the duty of service. Even 

those who come to ‘‘ tempt’’ him cannot 

face him without feeling themselves con- 

fronted with duty. 


Jesus’ parable teaches incidentally 
the dangers of religion. Religious peo- 
ple need always to be on their guard 
lest the forms of religiousness cover over | 
vital godliness. The priest and Levite | 
had become so formalized that they went | 
clean past a human creature in need | 
lying in their very road. All of us need 
to be careful lest religion become with 
us a mere matter of worship, or form, or 
conviction, or caste. There can be no 
true godliness without brotherliness. | 
John declared this unequivocally. The | 
man who professed to love God, and | 
who did not love and pity and help his | 
brother, John said was a liar. And that | 
is the worst that can be said of any | 
man. 

% 


Jesus’ parable also shows incidentally 
his contempt for racial lines of preju- | 
dice. The Jews per cope the Samari- | 
tans. The priest and Levite would not | 
have eaten food defiled by the Samari- | 
tan’s touch. Jesus picked out a man of | 
the outcast people to illustrate the spirit | 
of true neighborliness. — never said 
anything evil about the Samaritans, and 
his influence breaks down race feeling, 
and leads men to recognize and admire 
goodness even when found in the ostra- | 
cized or unprivileged people. 

~*~ | 

And how illuminative is Jesus’ idea 
of neighborliness ! It is not a matter of | 
It is related of 
Dr. Skinner that once he asked a parish- 
ioner for some missionary contribution, | 
and was met with a ciscouraging reply, 
the parishioner alleging that his duty 
was owed to his neighbors. ‘' Who are 
your neighbors?” asked Dr. Skinner. 
The man, who was not a generous spirit, 
and who desired to reduce their number 
to the lowest limit, replied ‘‘ The men 
whose lands touch mine.” ‘* How deep 
do you own ?” asked Dr. Skinner. ‘To 
the center of the earth,” was the uncom- 
sea reply. ‘‘ Very well,” said Dr. 

kinner, ‘‘then all the landholders in 
the world are your neighbors. You all 
meet there." That was Jesus’ idea. 
Only his notion was wider still. Every 
man is my neighbor who needs me. I 
show myself neighborly when I help him 
in his need. 

% 

Neighborliness is a homely thing. 
That is exactly its beauty. Whatever 
can be called homelike is among the best 
things in the world. A community isa 
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wretched piace without the spirit of good 
neighborliness. How different it is when 
every one is full of helpfulness, and ready 
to do anything possible to aid and chee; 
others! 


% 

Of course, it is some trouble tc help 
people. The good Samaritan was put 
out a bit. He had to walk, while the 
injured man rode. He was doubtless 
delayed somewhat, and it cost him 
thought and a littlé money, and he did 
not do it for the sake of being immor- 
talized in astory. But these are ques. 
tions which true neighborliness never 
stops to consider. It is the spirit of 
unquestioning, instantaneous, cheerfy| 
helpfulness. 

~ 


Are you deemed a good neighbor ? or 
do your neighbors think ill of you ? 

We are all giving others endless 
trouble all the time. It is a slight mat: 
ter to take some trouble for others. 

It is a good -Hing to act as a neighbor 
promptly. If the Samaritan had stopped 
to argue whether he was justified in tak. 
ing the trouble, the good impulse might 
have died, and the poor man too, 


: Wh on te mp 





chimneys don’t 
break my name 
is on them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Meeting American. Medical Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., 
May 5-8, 1903 

On account of the above occasion. the 
Southern Railway will sell tickets for the 
round trip, limited ten days, for one fare. 

From the Trunk Line Territory the rates will 
be basedbon the regular fares to Washingtot 
or Trunk Line western termini, added to 
one first-class fare therefrom, limited to cov- 
tinuous passage, and will be sold May !-} 
with final limit ten days from date of salt 
By deposit of ticket by original purchas«t, 
and payment of 50 cents, to Joint Aged 
New Orleans, not later than May 12, extet 


| sion of final limit may be obtained to enable 


the purchaser to reach the original starting: 
poirt not later than May 30, 1903. 

Tne Southern Railway operates 
trains daily from New York and Philadelphis 
carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining, and 0» 
servation cars. 


three 


By the request of members of the Ame" 
Medical « 
Saturday, May 2, special service has 


can Association in the East, 


beet 
arranged to leave New York at 4.25 P. y 
Philade!phia at 6.55 P. M., va Washingt 
Atlanta, and Montgomery. Trains compo 
exclusively of Pullman Dining, Drawing ™ 
Stateroom, Sleeping, Library, and Observ# 
tion Cars. Those desiring Pullman rese™ 
tion should send in their names as 50" ” 
possible. Time, New York to New One® 
39 hours. 

For further information call on 
L. Hopkins, District 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestou! Me 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


or writ 


Passeng® 


Charles 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address “ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,” The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





If it is not entirely out of your line of work, 
would you give some suggestions for township 
Sunday-school convention work? Some sub- 
jects, or anything whereby we can make our 
program attractive. 

Have a good large township map, made 
on cloth, showing boundaries, public roads, 
streams, railroads, etc.; also villages, 
churches, schoothouses, and in the country 
the dwellings. Such a map should reveal the 
extent of Sunday-school work done, and 
the needs of the field. The township being 
the unit of organization, each convention 
should review the eondition of the organiza- 
tion, and seek to perfeet it. The topics 
discussed should be specially helpful to the 
local schools. Make the convention spirited 
and spiritual. 





In “Ways of Working’’ of a former issue, 
there is mentioned a letter of dismissal from 
Sunday-school for ‘‘the pupil who moves 
away.” I should like to get a sample of such 
a letter as used by some of the up-to-date 
schools. 

An introduction card, or letter of dis- 
missal, used as a transfer for pupils perma- 
nentiy or for a few weeks, is issued by 
many a school or individual teacher as a 
means of accounting for pupils, Dismission 
cards can be had of the Sunday-school sup- 
ply houses at fifty cents for fifty cards. 
Perhaps a more helpful thing is for the 
superintendent of the school which the 
member leaves to write to the superinten- 
dent of the school where the scholar is to 
L. live, so he may be on the lookout, and, if 

necessary, go after the stranger. Many 
uch a stranger drops out of a_ school 





ou permanently at ‘‘ moving time.’’ 

, to 

mp. What is it best to do to make a men's Bible 
lass more attractive for its members? We 

q avea number of floaters whom we would 


ike to retain through some means besides the 

egular Bible study, and on a weekday night. 
50° Make the class helpful and practical, and 

ultivate the social side by frequent gather- 
gs and entertainments. Improve their in- 
llectual condition by inaugurating a cir- 
ulating library, and having special meetings 
1 readings, debates, etc. Organize the 
lass in such a way that, if a member is sick, 
¢ knows all the other members will sys- 
matically visit and wait upon him, and, if 
eis out of a situation, all the members are 
elping him to find one. At the regular 
heetings introduce short talks by leading 
siness and professional men on themes of 
heday. A short program introducing strong 
atures of stimulating entertainment will 
aw. Try to make the class touch the life 
everyman where he needs help. Do not 
‘anyor all of these things, however, crowd 
ut the Bible study or the gospel message. 
¢ lesser good should not crowd out the 
¢ great good. 
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Can you inform me as to the best secretary's 
ord book to be used in a Sunday-sehool of 
ut twenty classes, showi attendance of 
h scholar? I have been for some time in 
eich of such a book that will be good for at 
Sttwo years. ‘These that I have seen, while 
es. for class accounts to run two years, 
‘0 give space for minutes of the school and 
er records to be carried beyond one year. 
Buying & Sunday-school record book is 
¢ buying a necktie. Every one tries to 
sfy his own fancy. There is no unifor- 
yin the matter, "What some count valu- 
*in the record others don’t want at all. 
e are simply hundreds of record books, 
the best,” and no two alike. If one 
Peculiar views in the matter, the better 
Sto have a record book made to suit 
teen,” Say, ten years. In that way 
poy very little, if any, more than to 
, . of the ordinary records annually. 
ag multitude of record books in the 
"y ~ would seem that all could be 
x Jur questioner will do well to visit 
4 oe Sunday-school supply house, or 
* fo them for catalog and samples. 
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DR. SCHAUFFLER 


is known everywhere as a broad-minded, progressive Sunday-school expert who has a rare knack of bringing his ex- 
periences entertainingly and practically to other workers. Every reader of The Sunday School Times during the next 
six months will have the privilege of following a series of intensely interesting special articles by Dr. Schauffler. You 
will want your friends to share in this privilege. No matter how much or how little they may know about Sunday-school 
work in its more vital and absorbing phases, every Sunday-school worker of your acquaintance who does not already 
take The Sunday School Times will thank you heartily for an introduction to the paper and to these articles. See 
what the Editor says of them on the first and third pages of this issue of The Sunday School Times. An introductory 
trial rate of one-half the regular six months’ subscription price makes it easy for all to have the paper. Don’t 
assume that every teacher and officer and adult Bible student whom you know takes The Sunday School Times, 
Just cut out these blanks, and hand them promptly to any who, upon inquiry, state that they have not taken this paper 
within the last six months, We are assured by many evidences of good-will that the readers of The Sunday School 
Times will cordially co-operate in this plan for extending the usefulness of the paper. 

Club organizers will gladly include renewals of these trial subscriptions with the school club at regular rates. 



























































































































When mailed with 25 cents to The Sunday School Times When mailed with 2g cents to The Sunday School Times 
Co. this certificate is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) Co. this certificate is good for a six months’ (20 weeks) 
trial subscription to The Sunday School Times. trial subscription to The Sunday School Times. 
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Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which please send Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which please send 
The Sunday School Times for six months (26 weeks) on The Sunday School Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special articles on Sun- trial, to include Dr, Schauffler’s special articles on Sun- 
day-school work. I have not been a subscriber within day-school work. I have not been a subscriber within 
the last six months, the past six months, 
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The amount may be sent in stamps, money order, coin, or by check. The amount may be sent in stamps, money order, coin, or by check. 































When mailed with 25 cents te The Sunday Schoc! Times When mailed with 25 cents to The Sunday School Times 
Co. this certificate is gocd for a six months’ (26 weeks) Co. this certificate is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
trial subscription to The Sunday School Times. trial subscription to The Sunday School Times. 

























THE SuNDAY ScHOoL Times Co., Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 































Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which please send Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which please send 
The Sunday School Times for six months (26 weeks) on The Sunday School Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special articles on Sun- trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special articles on Sun- 
day-school work. I have not been a subscriber within day-school work. I have not been a subscriber within 
the last six months. the last six months. 
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The amount may be sent in stamps, money order, coin, or by check. The amount may be sent in stamps, money order, coin, or by check. 





THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 
TOWN 


This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














This@)is the trade 
mark stamped on each j 
sheet of the best roof- 
ing tin made—made 

first in Wales more than 

50 years ago—perfected in 

process and output by the skilled 

} Americans. It makes a roof that lasts 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agest, 


50 years. Ask your roofer, or write to 
| Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on 
roofs and roofmaking. 
AMERICAN TIN 
PLATE COMPANY, 
New York. 
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College Professors 
Talk of Foods 





The New York papers recently contained a 
long account of the so-called discovery of a 
celebrated professor in one of The leading -uni- 
versities. The ‘‘discovery'’ related to a new 
and successful way of treating wheat and bar- 
ley to prepare the starchy part by dry baking, 
# it would be made more digestible and nutri- 


tious. Thereupon Prof. Livingstone comment- 


ing on the discovery of the other professor, | 


says: ‘‘A discoverer who was a business man 
first and a scientist afterward found that such 
foods could be made more digestible when 
cooked with dry heat instead of by. boiling in 
water, and has already placed on the market 
the food which he discovered 


scientifically made food known 


prior to Dr. | 
This refers to Grape-Nuts, the most | 


Grape-Nuts | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


How to Paint a 
House Cheaply 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected by 
Gases. Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet Prepaid to 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The ccst of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is ahoavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it Is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
so desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion, 
Tho following are a fow of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
map Palace Car Co.; Chic 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephono Co.; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; 


never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the highest 
age paints and costs less than 

e cheap mixed paints that in- 
ure instead of protect. There is 

t one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 773 Carrara Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
Raving a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
ainted from this great paint 
hat has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years and, bear in 
mind, that it isthe only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by 





Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. 1. R. 
Co.; Denver & Rio Grande R. 
R.; Welll Hotel, Chicago. 
ra is used because itlasts Used T, 
longer, never fades. never cracks, 


he Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, One of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Hotels in the World, Has 
‘ons and Tons of the save 
World-Famous Carrara Paint, future. 


a positive guarantee in eve 

ease. Distributing depots in all 

principal cities. Write to-day and 
alf your paint bills in the 








free upon request to 


q ELGin NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELein, MX. y 


“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches, 
**Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 








can be easily digested by babies or any one 


with 
the most powerful rebuilding element known, 
particularly as relates 


to the rebuilding of the 


brain and nerve centers. It is a delicious food 
requiring no cooking, but ready for instant ser- 
A re- 
each package describes 


many delicious dishes made from Grape-Nuts. 


vice just as it comes from the package 
cipe book free in 


1 weak stomach, and the food contains | 





Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case. 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. 
used for show only. The JAS. BOSS 
STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 
Reduces the expense of repair. Adds 
many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE i guaranteed 

for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 

stamped inside. You must 

look for this trade-mark. 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 


Watch 


It’s 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for klet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
Philadelphia. 








CORNS Gating them or ting 

m out isn’t safe, an 

makes them grow faster. Send rv 

for free trial box of A-CORN SALVE. 
No knife, no pain, no poison. 
15c. at druggists or by mai 


1. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


advertisemen please 
School ines.” 


/ 


hen answering 
mention The Sunday 














“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book | 

. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. | 
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Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over too years. 


——— 





You may not be able to leave your 
daughter wealth or jewels as an in- 
heritance, but her natural inherit- 


ance of beauty will be enhanced by 


Rusifoam 


which will whiten and keep her 
teeth from babyhood to womanhood, 
25 cents at Druggists’. 

E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 





a 


A beautifully illustrated pic- 
torial magazine, 16 pages, of 
peculiar interest to intelligent 
people, will be sent free upon re- 
quest by méntioning The Sun- 
day School Times and address- 


ing 
Box 1413, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Smooth as Silk 
Strong and Sound 


DIXONS 
PENCILS 


Pure Graphite 
No Grit 


—_ 


F Illustrated booklet A ©, free 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. 








NJ. 





. 
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When answerin advertisement please 
mention The Sunday School times” , 





When answering advertisements 
mention The Sunday School Times- 
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